

















NEW YORK, MARCH 24, 1860. _ 


———————— 


itevature. 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH BEAUTIES. 
BY NICHOLAS MICHELL. 
Tripping gently, tripping lightly, 
Little foot that wakes no sound ; 


Glanciog keenly, glancing brightly, 
On each dear-loved object pa 


Figure slender, jetty tresses, 
iets might be proud to bind ; 
Eye that sparkles, and expresses 
All the active, joyous mind. 


Pleased with life, and ever smiling, 
Cheerful star ’mid sorrow’s night, 
From her bosom care exiling, 
Mere existence a delight. 


With no deep thoughts spirit-laden, 
Yet most rich in fancy’s fire ; 

Such is Gallia’s light-souled Maiden ; 
Stiat not praises—love, admire. 





Saxon Beauty ! on my dreaming, 
Pensive, radiant visions, rise ! 
Moving proudly, yet etill seeming 

Mild of mieu with love-eoft eyes. 


There she leans—faint-blushing roses, 
Softest hues from morning caught, 

Tint her cheek, where calm reposes ; 
Smoothe that brow—the throne of thought. 


Plainly classic, richly shining, 
Back is drawn the dark-brown hair ; 
As the moon, with silver lining, 
Makes at eve fair clouds more fair ; 


So the soul doth fling more brightness 
On the form already bright ; 

Beauty graceful in its lightness, 
Winning, growing on the sight. 


With the statue’s fine ideal, 
Carved by matchless Grecian skill, 
She doth mingle all the real, 
Warmer, but as perfect still. 


Blue as a ~~ her, 
vi ne her eyes, 
Spirit’s home ; who would eat love her, 
And that English Beauty prize? 


T affection, and feeling, 
ete eine in bee breast ; 


Guardian angels, round her stealing, 
Watch her, guide her, make her ! 


EARLY SPRING. 


Oh, sweetly now the seasons change! 
From dark and grim to lightsome eves! 
The bappy birds have longer range, 
And later twitter on the eaves. 


The face of nature still is grave; 
The dint of biting frost is there ; 

But shining laurels boldly wave 
Their welcome to a milder air. 


The earth looks soft, as if, beneath, 
The sun’s increasing warmth bad power ; 
And soon shall pierce the tender sheath 
Which holds perfect snow-drop flower. 


Dear is the earliest dawn of spring— 
This bint of fatare ecstasy — 

The thrushes feel it first, and sing 
Eoraptured on yon naked tree. 


I would that I like them could ~ by 
Songs sweet as is my heart’s delight ! 

And when earth’s winters all are o’er, 
I hope to hail a epring as bright. 


A GOODNIGHT. 


Sleep sound, dear love! Though the winds be high, 
And the dark clouds drift through the troubled sky ; 
Though the rising waters foam and roar, 

And mournfully how! round the tortured shore ; 

Ill sounds from thy slambers be far away, 

And soft be thy dreams as a summer’s day. 


Sleep sound! Though the world be weary with fears, 
Aop eyes that love thee be sad with tears, 

Yet never a sorrow break thy rest, 

And never a pang shoot through thy breast ; 


ns She'll ride as your father and mother did on the same occasion, 
iss.” 


“TI wore a plum-coloured cloth habit, faced with velvet, and sugar- 
loaf buttons, and a hat with a gold band on it,” said Mrs. Preston. “I 
believe, father, it wae a morning to the full as bad as this, was our wed- 
ding ; and yet didn’t all the folks come over from Appley Moor? To be 
sure they did, every one of them!” 

“ And the road from Appley Moor to Rookwood Grange is worse than 
the road we should have to go, isn’t it, mother?” insinuated Sophy. 

“Couldn’t be worse thun Binks’ Wold,” replied her father; and to 
spare himself any further aggravation from our faces of reproach and 
mortification, he marched away, after his ample breakfast, out of the 
room, and out of the house. Mrs. Preston disappeared also, and we three 
young ones were left alone to bewail our disappointment. 

And a cruel disappointment it ad ee more crael to me than to 
| my school-friends, for I was a town-bred girl, only staying my Christmas 

holidays at Ripstone Farm, and never in my life had I been to any enter- 
tainment more exciting than a breaking-up dance all of girls. The wed- 
ding at the Grange was known of before I came, and so I had been sent 
from bome provided with crisp white muslin, tucked ever so high, with 
rose-coloured bows and sash; and only the Saturday previous, Anne’s 
bee Sopby’s new frocks had come from the dressmakers, by the Winton 
carrier, and had been pronounced, with their sky-biae trimmings, so 





| pretty, so sweetly pretty! When Mr. Preston had said we could nat go 
| to the wedding-party, my first thought hnd been of my frock, and when 
we came to compare notes, Anne’s and Sophy’s regrets proved to have 
taken the same direction. With one consent we adjourned up-stairs, to 
indulge the luxury of woe over our sacrificed finery, but that mournful 
exercise palling upon us fast, Sophy and I found our way, by a swept 
foot-path, into the garden, where two boys of the family were construct- 
ing a snow-man of grand proportions. Shovels were proposed to us to 
belp, and we were cavalierly dimissed to find them in the tool-house for 
ourselves, when we unexpectedly met the foreman at the door. Sophia 
told him how tbat, on account of the snow, we could not go to the wed- 
ding-party at the Grange, and appealed to him if it were really and truly 
out of the question to attempt it. 

* Unpossible, Miss Sophy, quite unpossible for the pheyton an’ grey 
mear, but / could get yo there,” replied foreman with a confidential wag 
of bis bead. 

“ How, John, how?” 

“Why, Miss, I'll tell “ee. I’ th’ broad-wheeled wagon wi’ fower horses, 
an’ a tilt ower-bead. Puta mattruss an’ plenty o’ rags iv’ th’ insoide, 
an’ yo’d goa as cory as could be. Long Tom to lead, an’ me to fol- 
ler.” 

“PU ask father if we mayn’t?” cried Sopby, and away she flew in 
search of him. 

Iu « few minutes she came speeding back, clapping her hands, and aa- 
nouncing that he would see about it; so in we ran to tell Anne. 

“ When father says he’ll see about anything he means it shall be done,” 
replied Anne ; “ let us go and begin packing our frocks! ’’ 

And so it was decided that we should go the wedding party after all! We 
were in exuberant spirits at our early dinner, for at two o’clock we were 
to start. John and Tom were fixing the tilt upon the wagon then, and 
the horses were eating double feeds of corn in preparation for the work 
that was before them. We had full ten miles to go, and Mr. Preston 
thought it might be done by six o’clock, when we shoald have plenty of 
time to get warmed, and make ourselves grand before tea, at seven. 

“ And I expect you'll bring us word you’ve each found a beau : you 
too, Miss Poppy,”’ said the farmer, addressing me. 

“I think Cousin Joseph will just suit her,” cried Sophy. 

“ As you lasses always go by the rule of contraries, perhaps he will. 
He’s as tall as a house-end, and as thin as a whipping-post, Mies Poppy. 
Do you think you'll match?” 

I did not like the allusion to my own brevity ofstature, and determined 
to hate the lanky J h on the spot. 

Dinner was a mere fiction for us that day, and when we were free to 
quit the table, away we scampered to be swathed up. About po A 
and Anne I connot undertake to speak ; but for myself, I know I coo 
not stir a limb for weight of cloaks, skirts, boots, and comforters, when I 
was finished off in the ball, and yet 1 was in a breathless state of - 
ness to be in the wi , and experiencing the delicious sensations of ac 
tually setting off. There were, of course, twenty little things to be done 
at the last—the lanterns to be fitted with freeh candles ; the t wooden 
mallets to be found, to stop the wheels from sl wo bill when the 
horses had to rest going up, and a bottle of ru -water, to be mixed 
for the refreshment of Johbu and Long Tom on the way. 

The wagon looked quite pictorial, as 1 remember it, standing in the 
slanting, wintery sunshine, with the team of erous black horses which 


to cover the loads of corn when they were carried to the miller at Win- 
ton, set upon an arched framework, and closed like curtains, back and 
front. Inside, the was made comfortable with a matirers and a 
supply of pillows aad blankets which we were charged to go to 
sleep as we were returning home in the morning. Sophy was the first to 
set foot on the step, but her father stopt her. 

“ Let’s have you in dry-ehod, at all events—lift them in at the back, 
John ;’’ and accordingly, like three bundles of hay, we were hoisted under 
the tilt, received our final messages, cautions, and counsels ; after which 
all was made secure in the rear, to shut out the wind, only a peep-hole 
being allowed us in front, over the horses’ broad backs. Then wagoner 
cracked his long whip, uttered a hoarse gee-whoa, and the beavy proces- 
sion moved slowly off across the home- pastures. 

What a merry trio we were under the tilt ; how we laughed, and chat- 
tered, and earg! and only a dozen yearsago! Lord! what a change a 
dozen years can make amongst the liveliest of us! 

It was, I cannot deny it, a cold and tedious journey. Before one-half 
of it was accomplished the pale sunshine had faded from the snow, and 
the gray twilight was coming down upon the hills under a leaden vault 
of sky which promised ano’ storm before the morniag. Long Tom 
plodded patiently on at the leader’s head, now cracking his whip, now 
neering his horses forward with a oo encouragement, but never vouch- 
safing a word to anybody else. oreman was more sociably disposed ; 
he took brief rides on the shafts and the front of the w , and from 
time to time put his broad brown face in at the opening of the tilt, and 
inquired how we were getting on. Before it grew dark, there was a 
pretty long stoppage for a consultation, and Anne and eam A were taken 
into council. John was spokesman, and addressed himeelf to Sopby, 
who was the imperative mood of the Preston family, and ruled many 
things both in-doors and out at Ripstone Farm, though she was only the 
younger daughter. : 

“We've split, Long Tom and me, Miss Sophy, and I want to know 
what you says, and Miss Anne. There’s two ways to Rookwood, and 
Tom’s for gcing by t’ Scaor, but I votee for Binks’ Wold :—it’s a stiffish 
pull, but it’s safest. Now, if we goes by t’ Seaur, an’ we finds a drift 
across t’ hoilow, as most likelings we should, turn back we must; we 
couldn’t haul through it nohow—an’ there’s Dimple Quarries—I never 
likes passing them quarries after dark.” 

© Binks’ Wola, ohn,” pronounced Sophy, imperially ; “we'll have 
nothing to say to the Scaur or the Quarries after daylight. We should 
not be worth picking up, Tom, if you drove us over the cliff.” 

Long Tom did not attempt to argue the point, but cracked his whip 
sbarp!y, and again the horses moved on; more a now than before, 
for the road, such as it was, wound circuitously up-bill for nearly half a 





No shadow pass o’er thy closed eyes, 
But their visions be visions of Paradize. 


Sleep sound, sweet love! Till the morning’s light 
Lead up a new day with its fresh delight ; 

Till the welcome sun, as it mounts above, 

Recal thee to duty and peace and love, 

To a calm existence untouched by strife, 

And the quiet round cf a holy life! | 


—_—_—— ! 


A WINTER WEDDING-PARTY IN THE WILDs. | 


“I'm sorry for the lasses’ disappointment, wife, but they can’t go. It 

would be madness to think of it. The phaeton would be en to biis, 

if the grey mare could do the distance, in such ;weather, which she 

coulda’t ; and if we were to send into Winton to ask, there’s not one 

< the inns would let a chaise go out of the yard after last night’s fall 
snow. 


For two or three minutes there was a blank silence round the break- 
fast table ; Anne’s eyes grew tearfully bright, Sophy looked rebellious, 
and I began to a painfal difficulty in swallowing as I stared 
out of the window at the hopeless prospect of a great drift, which level- 


led the garden hedge with the fields beyond, and went sloping up in a | meet 
Reg sntalaticn © Ge eed Gn Lang. 

“Ifa phaeton can’t pall through the snow, how will Cousin Mary get 
chureh to be ?” proposed Sophy. 


to 





‘ 


mile. Four times during the ascent we stopped to breathe the borses, 
but at last Joho, looking in on us, avnounced in mysterious terms that 
“we had brokkea t’ neck o’ v’ joursey, an’ should be at the Grange i’ no 
time.” I could not resist the temptation to craw! to the openiug, and 
look out ; Anne and Sophy joining me. There we were on the crest of 
Binks’ Wold: far as eye could see, one undulation of snow; the black 


| horses, with their beads a little turned from the road, smoking in the 


frosty air, like four masked furnaces. Long Tom, with bis lantern, stood 
at the leader’s head, throwing a grotesque shadow across the whitened 
road, and John clumped up and down, with his pipe in his mouth, to 
warm his nose, as he said. 

“ Foreman’s “ uo time” proved to be fall an hour and a helf; and io 
that dusky interval, epite of our excited anticipations, we all begaa to 
feel drowsy. At last, Sopby declared, yawaing, that we must be nearly 
there ; and, looking out, she announced the tower of Rookwood Church, 
where Cousin Mary was married in the morning; upon which, we all 
brisked up, and became excessively wide-awake. The Grange was only 
a mile and a quarter further, and as Sophy held the tilt open, by-and-by 
we could see it ; three long ruddy shining windows on the ground floor, 
and two in the chamber story, peeping out from amongst the great 
white trees. Another ten minutes, aod we stopped at the gate; but 
before we stopped, we saw the house door opened, and, against the bright 
glow witbiv, balf a dozen or more dark figures appeared coming out to 


“ Capital, lasses ! ha der mes to think Uncle Preston wouldn’t 
let you come!” cried a jolly voice. 
“He would have had hard work to keep some of us, Cousin David,” 


no other farmer in the district could mateh, andthe water-proof tilt used | b 


responded Sophy, and, having extricated her limbs from some of her most 
cumbrous swathements, she proffered herself to be lifted out first, 

I thought I was going to be forgotten, and carted away to the stables, 
for when Sophy Anne were gone, the group marched back to 
the house in double quick time, and the door was just being shut when 
Sophy shricked out, “Cousin David yoa’ve not brought in Poppy !” and 
the young giant tore down the path, pulled me out of the wagod, mach 
bedazed and on the verge of tears, carried me roughly off, and 
plumped me down on my feet in the midst of the sonorous gathering, 
crying, in a voice enough to blow a house-roof off, “Who's this little 

e Babel that ensued for the next ten minutes, when everybody spoke 
at once to everybody else, each in a voice big enough for ten, united to 
the pricking sensation which I now began to experience in coming out 
of the frost into a thoroughly heated house, finished the prostration of 
my faculties, and I remember nothing more until I found myself with 
Anne, Sopby, and two strangers in a large bedroom, where a fire of logs 
blazed in the grate, and a wide-mouthed damsel was unpacking our white 
frocks. “ Well, Cousin Mary, good luck to you!” cried Sophy, kissing 
the taller of the two strangers very heartily ; “and you got ail safely 
married this morning, I suppose ?”’ 

I looked, and beheld the bride. Never, to my recollection, had I seen 
& bride before, and I romantically antleipated a glorified vision, quite 
distinct in appearance from all other womankind ; bat I only beheld a 
large young person, plump, fair, and ruddy, with eyes of a soft expres- 
sion as she stood on the hearth with the light shining up into them, and 
& quantity of very wavy dark hair, which the wind in the hall had blown 
all off her face: an uncommon!y pretty, attractive, loveable face it was ; 
but it was only a woman’s after all, and she talked something about tea- 
caks! 1 believe I was disappointed. 

The bride’s sister was Kate; younger and livelier, at present, than 
Mary, though not so handsome. She was Sophy’s peculiar friend get 
the cousins, and the pair now betook themselves for private conversation 
and the decorative process to Kate’sroom, Mary and Aone had some 
low-voiced chat apart, to which I was carefully deaf; but, when their 
secrets were told, Mary, chancing to look round, saw me fumbling, with 
benumbed fingers, at buttons and hooks and eyes, and took me under 
hand immediately, hugging me up in her warm arms, with the exclama- 
tion, that the little mite was half frozen. I found her very nice and com- 
fortable then ; better by far than anything more lic and exalted. 

We were not long in arranging ourselves, and then Sophy and Kate 
being routed out from their retreat, we formed a procession downstairs ; 
Mary and Anne arm-ia-arm, and I under Mary’s other wing, and Sophy 
aod Kate in an affectionate feminine entanglement behind. All the 
cousins got up and roared at us agaio, in those big voices of theirs, cho- 
rassed by various guests, and put us into the warmest seats ; mine being 
& footstool by Mary at one side of the fire-place, where I felt most cosily 

for getting toasted, and seeing everybody. And there were 
plenty of people to see. It was a very long room in which we were, hav- 
ing on one side the three windows which we had seen shining from the 
road, and seats in them where the girls had stowed themselves in knots, 
the red curtains Lg background for their figures, which was as 
pictorial as need be. men folk were mostly Jeune and moatly sons 
of Anak, like the cousins, but there were a few elders, contemporaries of 
Mary’s father, who was a white-haired, se old man; and See 

ts of the 





were also several matronly women, mothers of the p of 
dow-seats, and of the young. men their brothers. Everybody called 
everybody else by his or her Christian name in the most friendly way, 
and it was not until the evening was half over that I to find out 
who was who, for such a ceremony as introduction seemed quite unheard 
of. To be sure, Sophy broaght up a long rail of a boy to yy nding 
to bave a difficulty with his arms, and said tly, “ Poppy, 

is Cousin Joseph ; now, Joseph, you are to be polite to Miss Poppy ;” 
but no civilities ensued, and my attention was called away by 

Mary say in a soft, half-laughing tone, “George, look at your boots. 
She must have meant something else, for glancing a. the person whom 
she addressed, I saw that he had turned his trousers up to come out into 
the snow when we arrived, and that he was now sitting with them 
stretched out befcre him in that inappropriate arraugemeat. He coolly 
we ie them right, end then looked at Mazy, and smiled. 

- sit?’ w 

“It’s George!” said she, and blushed a little, from which I guessed 
tes must be the bridegroom—George Standish, whose name and 
scription Sopby bad given me before we came; and given very accu- 
rately. He was tall, but not so tall as the cousins, and brosd.shouldered, 
but he would never carry anything like their weight. Tben he had blue- 
black hair, beard, and brows, and a clever-l face; very broad and 
white as to the forehead, very brown as to all belowit. I had heard 

im praised as a most kind and skillful country-sergeon, and the best 
rider ’cross the country in that or any ten in the Wolds, and he 
looked as if both encomiums must be true, It was quite a love-match, 
everybody said. Mary might have married more money, but she pre- 
nad pag tah bay by Sophy old Me Totnin at Harghill 

resen out to me ; . Jewson, 

arm, who was rich enough (o have kept her a if she would 
have taken him for that; and young Phillip eet , man with a 
fierce face, who might have been a melodramatic villain, but was not— 
only a young farmer with ionovating ideas. 

e unsuppressed noise did not cease for a moment, and I saw the wide- 

mouthed damsel at the door thrice announce tea as before she 
made herself heard by her mistress; but once heard, a simultaneous 
hungry movement took place, and Cousin David came and roared at me, 
“ Now, little Miss Poppy, we will go in ther, and you shall sit by 
me.” So I rose up, proposing to stiffen my and lay my hand, y 
on the young giant’s arm, as we had been laboriously taught to do at 
dancing-school, when I found that powerful masculine member encirclin 
me behind, and I saw the biggest boots that had ever met my eyes break 
into an uncouth step to which I was perforce compelled to keep a mea- 
sure with my own toes in the air ; they only alighted once, and that was 
on one of the boots aforesaid, which they would have delighted to crash 
into mummy if they had been able. 

toy 1 was landed breathless and shaken, like a kitten that a terrier 
has had in its mouth for frolic rather than mischief, in a chair very broad 
in the beam, which I was expected to share in part with my big cavalier, 
for, long as was the table, each individual of the company took up so 
much room that hardly was there found ation forall. But at 
last everybody was shaken into place, and the business of the hour be- 
gan. And a most weighty business it was. My eyes have never since 

eld such a tea ; a cold sirloin of beef, ham boiled and bam frizzled, 
game pie and game roast, and every kiod of tart and cake that the in- 
genuity of cook with unlimited materials could devise. Cousin David 
swiftly supplied me with provisions for a w and then Cousin Joseph, 
who happened to be on the other side of me, itably wished to add 
more, on which Cousin Dayid leant across and said, “ No on 
my manor, Master Joseph ; attend to your left-hand neighbour. W, 
Miss Poppy, 1am goivug to give you a pretty little wing of this part- 
ridge,’’—which be did, and then took the rest of the bird to his own 
share. 

It vanished quickly, as did an extensive miscellaneous collection of the 
other good things, and notwith ling conti relays from the kit- 
chen, the table presently showed signs of devastation. The bride and 
bridegroom, Anne, and Sophy, were out of my right, but directly 
site, with Cousin Kate dividing them, were two young men, one fair, 
florid, and with curly pate, called Dick, the other dark, with long, 
straight, black hair, and a most lugubrious countenance, called Bob 
Link. Yet if that lugubrious countenance had not much signs of 
mirth in itself, it was the cause of mirth in others, for be never 

opened his lips but all those within hearing of him laughed. Bob Link 
| was @ medical student with Mr. Standish, and, as Cousin David explained, 
a regular wag. 

Tea was a prolonged ceremony, and was only ended by the ebrill 
| sound of a violin, when somebody cried, “ Come!” and again Cousin Da- 
vid execated his pas de terrier, with me in his band, down the broad stone 
passage until we came to the Grange kitchen, which was a vast place 
with an open raftered roof, now hiddea under garlands of C 
green, and a white flagged floor which was cleared for a dance. It 
looked so bright and gay! Such a mighty fire of logs roared in the 
chimney, wide as an ordinary room, with cushioned settles ia its arched 
recesses ; the great dresser glittered with metal trenchers and tankards, 
glinting back sparkles of light from the little oil lamps, which had 
been ingeniously mixed amongst the evergreens where they shoue like 

lowworme. 
’ My young toes tingled to begin, and when the fiddles and other instra- 
ments of music turned up in a froliceome country dance, the swains be- 
gan to pick out favourite partners. The bride and bridegroom stood 
top couple, and I don’t know who came next, for while I was peeing 
and fearing whether avybody would atk me, Cousin David arriv 
and epun me up to the end of a long rank of girls. The fiddles started 














and shrieked ont frantically, “ Now , Poppy, be ready ! 
It’s hands across and back again, down ‘the middle tal 'ap ogaia— 
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Cuastn Mary ond Rastd, ond you George Standish |!” aud then away we 
went 


We shall never dance a country dance like that again! Cousin David 
emulated his royal Hebrew namesake, and I should have thought him a 
delightful partoer if he would not quite so often bave made me do my 
steps on nothiog. That was glorious exercise for a frosty winter’s even- 

, aod made all our cheeks rosy aad all our eyes bright. 
ben that set was finished, curly Mr. Dick came and asked me to 
ance the next with bim, which I did, and then to the tune of “ Merrily 
danced the Quaker’s wife, end merrily danced the Quaker,” Bob Liok 
was my partner, That medical youth had missed bis vocation in not 
ing as clowo to a circus, for the groteequerie of his actions, and the 
imitable solemnity of bis vieage, kept everybody in roars of laugh- 
ter all through bis performance, aod we never bad to meet and take 
hold of hands that he did not address me with some absurd speech that 
made me peal out just like the rest. I never sat out ooce. It was great 
fan. We bad the “ Lancers,” in which everybody was perfect, and 
common quadrilles, and saracandes, and one or two tried a waltz, but 
country dances were the favourites, and there the elders joined in. 





Uncle and Aunt Preston danced, and old Mr. Jewson, who cho-e me for 
his partuer, and took souff at intervals, tbrough the set, and nodded his 

wig at me, but never spoke. 
ast before supper somebody called out for a game of forfeits, and 
“My Lady’s Toilet” was fixed upon. Do you koow how to play 
“ Lady’s Toilet?” It is an old fasbioved game that all our revered 
dmothers played at, though exploded in polite society now, but I 
are say it still survives at wold weddings. And thie is the way of it. 
Each person in the company chooses the name of some article of a lady's 
drese, and all sit round (he room in order except one, who stands in the 
middle witb a treacher which he begins to spin on the floor, singing out 

monotonous y— 
“ My lady went to ber toilet, 
ber chamber so pretty and neat, 
And said to her damsel Oyelet, 
* Bring me my bracelet, sweet.’” 


And then the person called Bracelet must dash in and catch the treocher 
before it ceases to spin, on the penalty of a forfeit, which may be glove, 
handkerchief or what not. Ali the forfeits are kept until the close of the 
game, and then the penalties are exacted. 

This part of the geme is generally considered the most amusing, for 
the penalties, as at Rookwood Grange, are generally the most whimsical 
and ridiculous ‘bat cao be devised. Bob Link was elected to the office of 
sentencer on this occasion, and when I saw what he inflicted, | began to 
quake for myself, as I remembered the one white glove of mine that lay 
in the confircated heap before him. He took up a silk bandkercbief and 

“ Here is a thing. and a very pretty thing, whose, let me know, 
ie this pretty thing?” Curly Mr. Dick acknowledged it, whereupon 
2 Se anes to lie flat on the floor and repeat the following absurd 


“ Here lies the length of a long, lazy lubber, 
And here must he lie 
Till the lass he loves best comes and kisses him.” 
There seemed every chance of bis continuing to decorate the floor all 
night, for in spite of his touching and laughable appeals, of course no 
One went near bim ; £0, at last, up he eprang, aod catching Cousin Kate, 
he kiseed her ; Kate not testifying any reliable signs of wrath, bat only 
knittiog ber vrows, while ber eyes and lips laughed. Then lanky Cousin 
Joseph was ordered to “ bow to the wittiest, kneel to the prettiest, and 
kiss the lass Ae loved best,” all of which ceremonies be performed before 
one and the same person—namely, Couria Sopby, who was unfeignedly 
indignant thereat—Cousio Joseph always testified for ber a Joutish but 
most sincere and bumbie admiration. Another young man had to sing 4 
song, which he did iu the dolefulest manner, ending each verse with an 
unsupported chorus of “If we fall, we'll get up again, we always did 
et!” which was every word of the ditty (bat I could distinguish, Theo 
saw my own poor little glove drawn out, aod Mr. Bob Link repeated 
hie incantation—* Here is a thing, and a pretty thing, whose, let me 
know, is this pretty thing?’ and when I quivered out that it was mine, 
he raid. “Ob! little Miss Poppy, it is yours, is it? Well, then, you must 
stand in the middie of the kitcben, under that green bush you see hang- 
down, and spell opportunity with Mr. David-——” 

though. | could dou that, being well up in dictation-clags at school, so 
when Cousin David laughing took me off to the public station, 
where the penalty was to be performed, I began breathlessly—* O-p op, 
Por por,” when be cried, “No, no, that's wrong; I must teach 
you,” and bending down his face, he was actually proposing to kiss 
me between each syllable, when I flung up one of my little paws 
and clutebed his bair, ducked my own bead down, finished the word, 
broke loose, aod scurried back to my place in much less time than it has 
taken me to record the feat, while Cousia David, in the midst of a shout 
of laughter, cried out: “ You little vixen!” while I asseverated vebe- 
menily, “1 spelt it, I spelt it, I spelt it!” in answer to ao cutery, thut it 
would not do, aod I must go back again. 1 would not do that, however, 
and Cousin David came aud sat down by me feeling bis nose reproach- 
fally, and saying, “She seraiches /” and Thad scratched him, and I was 
glad of it; "ut Curly Dick aaid it was all for love, aud tbat he bad seen 
me bide the handful of bair I bad torn off David's pate, that I might 

carry it off home to have it made into a locket. 

Before the forfeits were well paid, supper was ready, and in spite of 
my i)l-usage, Cousia David would be my cavalier again ; he was a good- 
humoured young giant, very like his sister Mary, and | began to feel a 
little triamphaut over bim, ia spite of his sae, after my recent exploit, 
and when be talked, I talked again in my little way, except when | was 
listening to the healths beiog drunk, and thanks returned, after the coun- 
try faebion at marriage festivities. Cousio Mary was in her place, with 
George Standish beside her, and [ saw ber give a little start and blush 
when * Mr, aod Mrs, George Standish” were coupled together, but of all 
the fun to me old Mr. Jewson was now the greatest. He never raised bis 
= to bis lips, which be did pretty frequently, without giving utterance 

& sentiment : “ May the man oever grow fat who wears two faces under 
one hat!” or something of a similar character, aod on the name of an 
individual, who was vot popular in the district, being mentioned, be 
Grank again, prefacing it with, “ Here’s a porcupine saddle and a high 
trotting borse to that fellow!” to which several responded with gruff 
“ Amens!” 

Supper did not last so long as tea, and when it was over, some one said 
Courin Mary aod George Standish were going home, and when most of 
Us returned to the kitchen and parlour, they diasppeared ; Mary going 
Upstairs with her mother, sister, aod cousins to make ready. But we 
watched ‘he start from one of the windows, where we bad drawn the 
curtains back. The moon was up, and the wiod bad broken aud scat- 
tered the clouds, +o we saw them mount their borses, for they had three 
miles to ride, and David and Joseph were to set them part of the way. 
In the midst of a chorus of “ good byes,” aod “* God bless you, Marys,” 
they rode away, Mary never looking up, that I could see, trom ihe mo- 
meat ber busband had lifted her into the saddle; but I don’t think sbe 
was crying. Her mother cried, though, but not long; the duties of 
hostess. soon dried ber tears, aud she was busy trying to set us all 
@anciog again, while Curly Dick marched up aod down the room, troll- 
ing out a love-song in the meliowest voice I ever remember to have 


There were more dances, and more games, and then the Cousins returoed 
oy tee and livelier than ever to join as, and so we went on and on, 
the hours slipping by ted, uatil a ge came from Loong Tom 
that our time was up, and be was wanting to take his borses home. 




















six hours on end now, take a nap in a wagon, and make a snow-mao, 
after it with uowearied zest! t trio under the tilt, that merry trio, 
will never in this world meet agaio. Lively Sophy is under the sod, and 
quiet Aone with father and mother, brothers, aod husband, is far away 
over the seas, leading a new life in a new country; and, as for Miss 
Poppy, in recalling the merry days when she was young, she sees s0 
many shadows amongst the living figures, that if the winter wedding io 
the wolds could come agaio. balf the dancers on the floor would be only 
dim and dolefal ghosts,—’Tis a dosen years ago! 


—_—— 


SERVANTS. 

Ever since housekeeping began, servants have probably engrossed a 
large sbare of the coaversation of housekeepers. The wrongs they in- 
flict are of daily occurrevce, the excitement they keep up is perpetual, 
aod every generation believes that its servants are much worse than those 
of its predecessors, Every one is agreed that at this particular time we 
are especially badly off. Servants are hard to find, aod bad whea found. 
Some kinds of servants are becoming apparently extinct, and unfortu- 
nately they are the kinds most wanted. Perbaps there is no domestic in- 
convenience so widely felt and eo loudly mourned at this moment, as the 
difficulty of getting a deceat cook. Theo, all classes of servants affront 
the eyes of their mistresses by their gorgeous dressing, and worry them 
by their affectation and capriciousness. If a benevolent family tries to 
do its servants good, it will wost probably be disappointed. After an in- 
finite series of lectares, and an admirable exposition of Christian duties 
and the rudiments of political economy, the servant is persuaded to put 
up a few pounds. For a time all goes well, until some fine moraing the 
servant informs his employers that, having got a little money by bim, 
he should like to go and look about him a bit—in other words, the les- 
sons in political economy end in the pupil squandering bis savings while 
out of place in London. The world is not to be made wise all in a 
minute. If we could know the whole case on both sides, we should very 
likely find that the servants of the present day are as good aa they were 
balf a century ago. They may not be so faithful or eo docile, but they 
are cleverer, and have more self-respect. However, it cannot be denied 
that there are particular causes now at work that make the relation of 
master aod servant rather an unpleasavt one ; and as these are causes which 
operate ou a very large scale, it is as well to accustom ourselves by re- 
flection to accept their general influence as inevitable. The ideal of the 
relations of master and servant is always drawa from the examples of 
country houses. In other days, servants belonged to a certain district 
from which they rarely moved, and they were very glad to get into the 
big house. The state of society now is so different, that this ideal can 
only be realized ia a very few families in Eogland. We have brought the 
poor under new iofluences, and must take the consequences. Fortu- 
nately the change is priacipally due to the inflax of the very things on 
which we most pride ourselves, and an age of progress will be delighted 
to learn that even its domestic miseries are attributable to the facility of 
locomotion and the spread of education. 

It is easy now for a country servant to get to London, and it is 
easy for an Eoglish servant to get to the colonies. No wonder, there- 
fore, that servants are not quite what they used to be. The pleasures of 
the metropolis are overpowering to the race of domestics. They like all 
that mistresses hold in borror, and all their likes are gratified in Loudon. 
In that bleesed city there are the most various attractions, especially to 
the female mind. There are butchers’ boys and policemen, and oppor- 
tunities of selling and pawning old clothes, aod theatres, and shops with 
gas and plate-glass, and polite young gente in white ties who are in- 
structed to say “ Miss” to every customer. In fact, there is everything 
@ maid can want. The maids know this, and come flocking up to Town. 
If they get into a scrape there, aud fiod a friend, or if wy bey save a 
few pounds, they are off to Australia, where they know they will fill 
their pockets and live in clover. and where they may reasonably hope to 
marry a man with bis pockets full of gold. There is always something 
oa which servants can fall back, and therefore poe | feel mach more in- 
dependent than they used to do in case of any unfortunate quarrel with 
their mistress. They are independent persons, and bebave as such. The 
consequence is that every day the relation of master and servant becomes 
more purely one of contract. In itself we do not regret this. It will 
make servants ia the long run more inclined to act as responsible beings. 
Bat the first stage of the process brings several kinds of unpleasantness 
with it, The mistress thinks herself very hardly used by a servant who 
does not enter iuto a family on the strict principles of general superi- 
ority, who does not reverence and cleave to her betters, and who has the 
dreadful notion of going away ever present to ber mind. The eervant is 
apt to be flighty, capricious, and rade, and often throws away a good 
place aod a comfortable bome ia order to show the world she is not to be 
put upon. She knows that Australia is the asylum of the affronted, and 
sbe will avenge herself on English society by going to a colony at once 
unless she mostly has her own way. 

The spread of education also tends to unsettle servants. They can 
read novels and papers; they 2an corres ; they can do all sorts of 
fancy work ; they do not therefore look up to their employers as quite so 
much superior to them as they used todo, They are also troubled with 
@ great number of artificial wants, and find it necessary to steal stamps, 
paper, ink, and pens, and to borrow any entertaining book that pleases 
their eye. Naturally they get a little discontented with their station, 
and if they are obliged to demean themselves by going into service, they 
can at least protest against their unworthy lot by beiag idle and imperti- 
nent. In the course of time, education may prod hing but bene- 
fits. The instructed may thiak their instruction its own reward, aod look 
on learniog as notbiog more than a consolation among the necetsary 
evils of life. But at present the effect of education is to cause dissatis- 
faction. There can be no doubt that the dissatisfaction servants 
feel is partly justified by the increasing advantages within their reach. 
They find that they can command more than formerly—better liviog, 
finer clothes, and bigher wages. The country is growing richer every 
day, aod as servants are necessary to rich people, and ws the annoyance 
they can give is iufiuite, they can d fresh indulg: as the price 
of their letting their employers remain at peace. It therefore happens 
that, at the very time when superficial education and popular literature 
are poeagers ideas into their head, a change is being produced in their 
condition by the material progress of the nation. 

lt is not ia the power of individualsto preveat the action of causes 
like these. No artificial means that are taken by the well-inteatioued to 
recall the old feudal type of a family can ape | succeed. It is quitea 
mistake to be what it is called very frieadly with servants, The friend- 
liness is sure, except in rare instances, 'o degenerate into a stupid, fussy 
patronage, and a petty interference with the wishes and tastes of the 
servants, We must make up our minds to regard servants as substan- 
tially bound to us by a special contract ; and all that we can .6 is to see 
the contract fairly carried out, and to give as mach happiness as po-sible 
to all beneath our roof. But individuals can do a great deal to keep up 
the moral standard of servants, It is, for ple, b iog a 
practice to take servants without asking their characters. The desire to 
get them is so great that it is thought the fewer questions asked the bet- 
ter. It is obvious that when society is so constituted that the servants 
are greatly too few in proportion to the wealth of the country, as is ihe 
case ig America aod Australia, employers must put up with many faults 
in a servant, or else wait on themselves. We have not quite come to 
that in England at present, and we need not demoralize the whole class 
of servants by showing that we care little about their antecedents. Per- 
haps, before the scarcity of servants reaches the colunial level, we sball 
have found means to attract new sets of persons to the calling. Bene- 














So there was the re-swathiog agaiost the cold to be doae, and then our | volent people have already turned their attention in that direction. There 


team came creakivg to the gate, and the dark figures poured out 
nto th: suow again; our hands were sbaken, aod the cousins all kissed 


in a cousinly way, as good-nights were said. Thea Cousin Joseph lifted especially how to cook. Perbaps at preseat we have not sufficient expe- 


| rience to judge whether mach good can be done in this way. The ex- 


Sophy into the wagon, and somebody else, who bad been very constant 


are families and societies who devote themselves to training up good 
servants, and who try to teach them how to do their work properly, and 


all night at Anne’s elbow, did the same kindness for her, and Cousia Du- | pense is a serious objection. So very few can be trained by the casual 


vid, before | was aware, bad bold of me. 


“ Now, Miss Poppy, you're going to give me a kiss, I know,” said he 
revasively, to which | reepouded, “ No, I was not,”’ 


efforts of benevolence that the standard of the classcannot be very much 


| affected ; and the products of the system are apt to bave rather an arti- 
“ Thea I shan’t | ficial character. 


They bave a horror of bard work, and they do not take 


et you go without ;” and immediately be took unfair advantage of bis | much pains to learn what is neitber forced on them at the beginaing by 


Streogth to the extortion of ball-a-dozea, and then pat me carefully iato 
the wagon. 


the rough discipline that upper servants admivisier to younger ones, nor 


purchased at avy sacrifice of moaey. It seems absurd that there should 


“ Are you cross, Poppy? If you dou’t like to keep Cousin David’s| be any want of servants in Eogland. The classes just above and just be- 
Kisses, give b'm them back agaio,” said Sopby, and thea foreman looked | low are always claimiag our bounty and compassion. Any one who 
to see that all was rizbt, Long Tom cracked bis whip, and away we went | wants a governess is immediately beset with hundreds of applications, 


through the dark and frosty morning. Three struck by Rockwood charch 
clock just as we passed it. 

After a litle gossip over the events of the evening, we began to be 
drowsy, and dropt off, one by one, into the souod sleep of youth and 
healtb, waking no more until Mr, Preston’s jolly voice greeted us from 
bis bedroom window, “ All safe and souvd, lasses?’ Then we were 
bundled in doors, and set down to hot coffee, and an early breakfast by 
the kitchen fire, after which we pronounced ourselves as fresh as daisies ; 
had a good ducking, re-dressed, and were ready to belp in floisbing off 
the great snow-mao, whea the boys came dowa. Ab! we can’t dance 





aod the destitute poor are continually urging that they must be relieved 
because they have nothing todo. Theoretically, therefore, it seems that 
a little of this misdirected or unemployed power of working might be 
profitably or easily turoed into a chaonel where at least a comfortable 
subsistesce is certain. Bat, just as ladies who have known better days 
make almost invariably very bad governesses, so governesses would make 
very bud servants, The child of the destitute poor are agaia much 
too low for the position of servants, as the children of those persons who 
bring up their daughters as governesses are too high. The poor little 
wretches who throng the streets of large towns have been brought up io 
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babits of theft, dirt, intemperance, and foal vy 


which would make 
it impossible to admit them into a household until bad gone through 
along purgatorial training. It may aleo be doubted whether, on the 
of beoevolent endeavours, there is any increase of servants actually ob- 
tained. We might be sure, from general coo-iderations, that there would 
be very few left ; but it is not quite clear that there are 
emigration is juet as mach as the ig of 
a cook is gained in one way, she is lost in another. Io whatever way 
look at the subject we arrive at the conclurion that servants 
scarce for some time to come, and that the present is an era of transition 
through which they are passing, and which is in many ways unfavoura- 
ble to their characters. 

It is, however, an ill wind that blows no good, and this difficulty of 
getting servants murt bave the effect of bringing people to live less for 
show. Increasing wealth tempts families of every kind of position to 
imitate, on a small ecale, the establishments of the great, and the bappi- 
ness of thousands is destroyed by the vain desire to impose on their 
neighbours. Sensible people will soon begin to do as mach without 
servants as theycao. There are many things which it is customary tosum- 
mon # servant to do for you, but which it is really much pleasanter to 
do yourself. And ladies wil! soon begin to see that they would be much 
more comfortable and independent if they at least knew how work ought 
to bedone. The day will come when educated Englishwomen will know 
how to cook, and we already see the blessed promise of the dawn. Some 
most sensible institutions bave been opened ia Loadon where ladies cag 
go and take a quiet lesson in cookery. In former days, there would 
have been a danger lest practical koowledge of this kind would have led 
to undue familiarity with servants ; but the very distance at which ser- 
vants now stand as independent contractors, and also the deficiency of 
education, now much more keenly felt than formerly, tend to keep ap- 
stairs and downstairs properly distinct. There can be no reason wh 
English girls should not be taught the general process of cooking, sot 
acquire a practical expertness in turning out the nicer works of the art, 
A knowledge of the English language, quite correct grammar, quite cor- 
rect uociation, the right use of words, the right pitch of voice, com- 
bined with a knowledge of the higher branches of cookery, ought to be 
the main features of every girl’s education, We must candidly own that 
these features are at present somewhat neglected, and are in fact de- 
spised. But some day or other the voice of educated men will frighten 
women into thinkiog their own language the most important sabjcct of 
secular study, and the want of servants will force them to leara eaough 
cooking to give instructions to the inexperienved maids they will be 
only too glad to get. At present it is quite true that cooking would be 
thought as low,as a knowledge of English is thought unnecessary. Bat, 
if a single duchess would bat cook a siagle chop, she would produce a 
total, immediate, and lasting change in the feelings and convictions of 
her countrywomen. if a thing is in iteelf convenient, and proper, and 

to be done, there is no reason why it should not be done, pro- 
vided, of course, that it obtains the sanction of some person of bigh 
rank ; and the duchess who first sets an example, which she need not set 
more than once, and which will only give her five minutes’ trouble, 
ought to have a statue in Trafalgar-square next to that of Jenner. 


—— 


CORSICAN HONOUR. 
A True Story in Two Chapters. 
CHAPTER L.—THE BETRAYAL. 

On leaving Porto Vecchio for the interior of the island of Corsica, a 
rapid rising in the ground is perceptible, and the traveller, after a jour- 
ney of three hours by the most tortuous paths, obstructed by buge rocks, 
aud sometimes crossed by deep and dangerous ravines, fiads himself upoa 
the borders of a vast i 

This is the couatry of the half savage Corsican shepherds, and a place 
of refuge for those who have bad the misiortane to embroil themselves 
with the law. 

Jorsican peasant, having a rooted antipathy to labour of any kind, 
bas bit upon a plan to — himself the trouble of manuring the field, 
or fields be may owa. Thie plan is a very simple one, and wortby its 
unscrupulous originator. He sets fire to a certain extent of wood, and 
sbould the flames travel further than intended, so much the wore for 
those who come in their way. The end desired being accomplished, what 
other care bas our frieod? He is sure to gather a rich harvest from the 
soil, fertilized by the ashes of the trees that so lately had drawn their 
nourishment from its bosom. The roots of these trees protected by the 
eartb, bave escaped the fire, and soon show signs of life, throwiug out 
shoots that in a few years form a dense thicket seven or eight feet high. 
It is thie mass of vigorous and tangled vegetation ia which different spe- 
cies of trees and sbrubs are mingled and confounded, that bas received 
the name of is. Through this verdant wall the axe alone can bew a 
passage, where even the wild animals of the country fail to penetrate. 

Should you have killed a man—and, if you are a Corsican, the chance 
is by no means @ remote one—make the best of your way at once to the 
maquis of the Porto Veccbio. With a good gun and plenty of ammani- 
tion you may there live in security—taking cere not to forget a large 
brown mantle furnished with a capuchon, or hood, which serves alike for 
bed and covering. The sbepberds will sell you milk and cheese, and you 
will bave notbiog to fear from the pursait of justice or the relatives of 
the dead, excepting when obliged to descend into the town to renew your 
supply of ammunition. 

Mateo Falconi, whea I was in Corsica in 18—, had his house some half 
a league from this is. He was a mao who might be accounted rich 
for that country, living like a nobleman—that is, doing nothing but de- 
riviog bis means from the produce of bis flocks, which were driven hither 
and thither by their shepherds, wherever good mountain pasturage could 
be found. Figure to yourself a man small in stature, bat of great strength, 
bair ia crisp curls as black as jet, an aquiline nose, thia lips, and large 
piercing eyes. Asa marksman bis skill was regarded as extraordioary, 
even in a country where one may be said to be almost bora with the 
floger on a trigger. It is no wonder then that this reputation caused bim 
to be considered as dangerous an enemy as be was known to be a firm and 
faithful friend. I: is trae be now lived in peace with all the world in the 
district of Porto Vecebio, but it was related of him that at Corte, from 
which place be had taken a wife, he bad without scruple put a rival out 
of the way, who had passed for one as redoubtable in war asin love. At 
least, rumour attributed to Mateo a certain musket shot that had struck 
his rival while thet unlucky person was quietly shaving before a litule 
mirror suspended against his window. Iu Corsica such affairs are of too 
common an occurrence to excite more than a passing attention, and 
Mateo, freed from an irritating rivalry, married the youog woman upon 
whom be bad cast the eyes of prefereace. 

Guiseppa Falconi p ted her husband in due time with three 
daughters—a proceeding which greatly eoraged him, the sofier sex oc- 
cupying by no means the first place in Corsicaa estimation ; but Guisep- 
pa made matters right again by giving brth to a fine boy, whom the 
happy father named Fortunato, and looked upon as the bope of the 
family, an ioberitor of its time honoured name. The daughters were all 
well married, and their father could, in case of need, count upon the 
pooiard and carbines of his sons-in-law. Fortunato, at the period of the 
eveat I am about to describe, had only attained his teath year, but had 
already given indications of more thao ordinary promise. 

Oa a certain day in autumn, Mateo, panied by bis wife, left his 
house to visit one of his flocks, feeding ia a glade of the mdguis. The 
little Fortunato begged to accompany them, but the feeding ground was 
too distant—besides, some one must remain bebiud to take care of the 
house. Mateo therefore refused his son’s request, a refusal which, as we 
sball soon see, be bad a terrible cause to repent. 

Mateo and ais wife had been absent some hours, and Fortunato lay 
tranquilly stretched upoa the ground, baskiog like a little browa lizard 
ia the sun. He was meditating apoo a promised treat ia store for him oa 
the coming Sunday, when he was to pay a visit to the distant town and 
dine with bis uncle, the magistrate ; bis meditations were saddealy ia- 
terrupted by the sharp report of a gun. He sprang tu bis feet, aod 
taroed towards that side of the plain from whence the sound had pro- 
ceeded. Shots were now fired at uoequal iatervals, bat each report a 
proached nearer and nearer to where the boy was standing. At last, ia 
the narrow path that led from the plaia to the house of Mateo, there ap- 
peared a man, wearing the pointed cap of the mountaineer ; his clothes 
were in tatters, aod be leaned fur support upon his guo, as he dragged 
bimself painfully aloog. He had received a musket-ball ia the thigh, 
from which wound the blood was slowly trickling. 

This man had been proscribed by the law, and baving descended into 
the town during the night to purchase some ammuaition, had. on bis 
way back to the mountains. fallea into ao ambuscade of Corsican Volti- 
geurs. After a vigorous defence be bad succeeded ia makiag bis retreat, 
though hotly pursued and fired at from rock to rock. But the soldiers 
were rapidly gainiog upoa him, and any attempt to reach the maguis, 
before being overtaken or shot dowa by bis pursuers, was now 

less by the severity of his woucd, 
ith an effort, he Fortanato, and said :— 
5 
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“Thou art the son of Mateo Faloonl?” “Yes!” 

“I am Gianetto Sanpiero, pursaed by the yellow collars. Quick ! 
eonceal me somewhere, tor I can 4 no farther ! 

“ What will my father say I hide you without his permission ?”’ 
asked the child. 

“ He will say you have done well.” 

“ How do I know that?” 

“ Quick! quiek! I tell you the blood hounds are at hand !” 

The boy never moved an inch. 

“ Wait till my father returns, and then ——” 

“ Wait!” cried the outlaw. “Malediction! Boy do I not tell you 
they will be here in five minutes. Hide me! or ——”’ and he grasped 
his gan, “I will kill you where you stand !”” < 

Fortunato laughed, and d with the greatest sang froid, 

“Your oe is already discharged, and you haven’t another cartridge 
in your 

A som cast a look of mingled rage and admiration at the child. 

“T have my stiletto,” be said. 

“ Bab! you must then ran as quick as I can, I have but to give a leap 
and I am out of your reach.” 

“Go!” said the outlaw, contemptuously, “ you are no son of Mateo 
Falconi, for were you of Mateo’s blood, you would die rather than let 
me be arrested before the very door of his house.” 

The child appeared touched : he reflected for a moment, then glanced 
up sharply into the other's face. 

“ What will you give me if I hide you? A safe place is worth paying 
for.” 

The man thrust bis hand into a leathern purse suspended from his 
girdle, and drew forth a five franc piece, that he no doubt had reserved 
to bay powder. 

Fortunato’s face brightened at the sight of the silver, and as the 
outlaw tossed it towards him, caught it before it feil to the ground. 

“ Fear nothing,” he said, “I will do the rest.” 

And raoning towards a heap of hay placed near the house, he pulled 
out a quantity, and motioned to Gianetto to place himself in the cavity 
thus made. The outlaw was not slow in obeying these directions, and 
the child heaped the hay over him in such a manner, that though it ad- 
mitted air enough to enable him te breathe, it was next to impossible to 
suspect it concealed a human being, In addition to this careful arrange- 
ment, Fortanato, with the quick sagacity of a young savage, bethought 
him of the cat, that with her newly arrived family of kitteus, was slum- 
bering on the threshold. He accordingly made them a comfortable bed 
upon the of hay, as itive that it had not been disturbed for 
some time. Then remarking traces of blood upon the path near the 
house, he carefully covered each epot with dust ; baving done this, with 
the greatest tranquillity he laid himself down in the sunshine, regard- 
ing as before with half-shut sleepy eyes, the blue mountains in the 
distance. 








It was time, for but a few minutes bad elapsed, when six men, in brown 
uniform with yellow collars, and commanded by an Adjutant, came ra- 
pidly up the path, and halted before the house of Mateo. This Adjutant 
was in come way a relation of Falconi’s (for in Corsica as in Scotland 
the degrees of relationship are carried much farther than elsewhere). His 
name was Tiodoro Gamba, and his restless activity had rendered him 
mach feared by the outlaws, many of whom he had already tracked and 
captared in their haunts. 

“ Ah! a good day to you my little cousin,” said the Adjutapt to For- 
tunato, who had lazily lifted his head some few inches from the ground 
to glance at the new comers; “how you have growa since I saw you 
last. Did you see a man pass this way just now ?” 

“Oh! bat I’m not yet so big as you are cousin,” replied the child, 
his countenance assuming an ainof the most aaif innocence. 

“ All in good time. But tell me, have you seen a man pats by here ?”’ 

“ Have I seen a man pase?” 

“ Yes, yes. A man wearing a pointed cap of goat skin, and a vest 
embroidered with red and yellow ?” 

The boy sat up, and seemed endeavouring to recall something to his 
recollection, repeating— 

oa man in a pointed cap, and his vest embroidered with red and 
yellow. 

“ Yes—answer then, and leave off repeating my questions.” 

The boy a bis hands, as though having searched his memory, he 
had at length found what he sought. 

“This morning, a man passed sure enough.” 
wee said the Adjutant, “ we have got the right pig by the ear at 

en Senet © Cte Sete. He stopped 
to ask me after the health of papa, and I told him that ——” 

“ Ab! little rascal!” cried the Adjatant, with a gesture of impatience, 
“ you would play with me would you! Answer me at once—which path 
eee eee he passed this 
house ? 

“ Who knows?” said the child quietly. 

“ Who knows! I know that you saw him, cunning little fox that you 
are.’ 

“ Is it possible then to see when you are asleep ?”’ 

“ You could not have slept ; the reports of our guns must have awak- 

ou.” 

The child shrugged his shoulders. : 

“ Do you think, cousin, that your muskets make so much noise? My 
father’s carbine makes twice as mach.” . 

“ Confound the little rascal !” mattered the enraged Adjutant. “Iam 
certain he bas seen Gianetto, and, who kaows, perbaps concealed him. 
Come, comrades,”’ he said, “ into the house with you, and see if our man 
is not somewhere there. He had only one leg to walk with, and has too 
much sense, the scoundrel, to try to reach the mdquis by hopping. Be- 
sides, the track of blood stops here.” 

“And what will my father say, think you?” demanded Fortunato, 
laughing till his white teeth gleamed again, “ when I tell him who has 
entered hie house in his absence ?”’ 

“ Rogue!” said Gamba, at the same time seizing the child by the ear, 
“ bethink you that I can quickly make you change your note. A score 
of blows with the flat of my sabre, and [ shall get a little truth out of 

0u.)” 
. Fortunato only laughed the more ; “ my father is Mateo Falconi,” he 
said with emphasis. 

“Do you not know, little trickster, that I can carry you away with 
me to Corte or Bastia, and have you placed in prison, with straw for 
your bed, acd iron for your heels. That I can have you guillotined if 
you do not confess at once. Where is Gianetto Sanpiero ?” 

The child seemed only amused by this menace. and repeated, 

“ My father is Mateo Faleoni.” 

“ Adjutant,” whis: one of the Voltigeurs, “ *twere a bad day’s 
work to give cause of quarrel to Mateo.” ; 

Gambia was evidently embarrassed by the increasing difficulty of his 
position. He spoke aside to the soldiers who had returned from an in- 
effectual search of the boase ; while Fortunato, who seemed to consider 
the affair at an end, amused himself by playing with the cat and kittens 
as they lay snugly among the hay, shrugging his shoulders as he did so, 
feeling his precaution ridiculous. 

Nothing stirred, and in the face of the child there was not the slightest 
trace of emotion. 

The Adjutant and his troop gave the boy a hearty curse or two, and 
after more whispering, seemed disposed to retrace their steps, and retura 
to the towa ; when suddenly an idea occurred to their chief. Menaces 
it was clear would have no effect with the son of Matéo Falconi. There 
was still another plan to be tried. 

“ Little cousin,” he said, with a smile intended to express extreme 
amiability, “ you were certaiuly born with your eyes open, and it won’t 
be for want of seeing clearly, if you fail to make your way in the world. 
Bat you are not playing fairly with me, and, but that I would not give 
pain to my cousin Mateo, I would carry you into the town.”’ 


“ Bab!” 

“ Bat when my cousin retarns, I will tell him the whole affair, and he 
will whip yoa il 

“You think so 

“ You will see ; bat come, after all, if you will only be a good boy, 
will give you something far better worth receiving than the whip.” 

The tant drew from his pocket a silver watch, and holding it up 
by its bright steel chain, watched the countenance of the child whose 
eyes sparkled with a sudden covetousness as he regarded it. 

“Ha! hal little rogue, you would be well pleased to have such s 
watch as thishang round your neck when you walk up and down the 
street of Porto a aa a peacock, with everybody 
stopping you to ask ‘What time is it!” while you answer, ‘Look at my 


1 | at one stride, who saws three bass viols at one movement of its three 


sighed. 
what say you, cousin? shall this watch be yours?” 


« Well, 

The child still glancing at the watch from the corner of his eye, re- 
sembled a cat ted with an entire bird. Feeling that so liberal an 
offer can only be made in mockery, he dares not stretch out a claw, but 


ere cee anes We Sate fearful of succumbing to the 
temptation, yet lick his lips with an air that says as plainly as tongue 
can speak, “ Ab, but this mockery is cruel !”’ 

Fortunato never raised his hand, bat said with another irrepressible 


“ Why do you mock me tbus?” 

« 4 = he St. Peter! it is no mockery, only tell me where Gia- 
netto is to be found, and the watch is yours.” 

Fortunato smiled incredulously, at the same time fixing his large dark 
eyes upon those of the Adjutant, te endeavoured to read what faith might 
be placed in his words. 

“May I never gain my epaulettes!” cried the soldier, “if the watch 
is not yours on that condition. My comrades are witness, I will not go 
back from what I say.” 

While speaking he dangled the watch nearer and nearer, till it almost 
rested upon the pale cheek of the child. The shifting expression of his 
young face showed but too plainly the frightful combat that was taking 
place in his mind. A battle between an all-devouring covetousness, and 
the respect due to the sacred laws of itality. The naked chest of 
the boy heaved convalsively. He see suffocated with contendin 
emotions, while before his eyes, touching his cheek, the watch still oscil- 
ated—its measured tic, tic, making music in his ear, while from its surface 
it flashed back.the burning reys of the san. At last, by slow degrees, he 
raised his band towards the dazzling prize, the tips of his fingers touched 
it, it rested entirely in his baad ; but the Adjutant never let go the chain. 
What a watch it war. The dial was pale azure. The case had been 
newly polished, and, in the sun, appeared all oa fire ; its rays had trans- 
muted the silver into gold. The temptation was too strong, and the child 


yielded. 

By an effort Fortunato quickly raised his left hand, and indicated, by 
jerking his thumb over his shoulder, the heap of hay towards which he 
had turned his back. The Adjutant comprehended the movement, and, 
with a smile of triumph, abandoned his bold of the chain ; and Fortunato 
felt himself sole possessor of the watch. With the agility of a stag he 
bounded away, halting only to examine his prize, when he found himself 
some ten paces from the heap of hay of which the soldiers were about to 
toss aside. 

Suddenly the entire heap was agitated, and spring from bis now use- 
less hiding place, appeared a man pale and bleeding, with a poniard 
tightly grasped in bie hand. By a desperate exertion fe sought to reach 
the Adjatant, but the effort proved too mach for his failing strength—he 
reeled, and fell heavily to the ground. At the same moment Gamba 
threw bimself upon him, and wrested the poniard from his band. 

Stretched upon the ground, and bound tightly with cords, the unfor- 
tunate Gianetto turned his head towards Fortunato, who bad ventured 
to approach him. It was a glance more of contempt than anger. 

“ Bastard!” he said, hissing the opprobrioas epithet through his 
clenched teeth ; “ said I not traly, you were no soa of Mateo Falconi?’’ 

The boy made no auswer. A contest of emotions, noble aad ignoble, the 


latter predominating, was at its beight in his baby breast. Every trait of 
the Corsican 


seemed to be developed at once in this child’s character. 
A dispassionate witness, had any such been there, would bave shuddered 
to note the anmistakeable sign of incipient avarice in the lad’s contem- 
lation of his toy. Still, in the paipitating delight of his fortune, 
had a thought for the circumstances collie which he had attained it, 
and he cast at the out-law’s feet the piece of money be bad received, 
feeling that he had ceased to merit it ; but Gianetto, without heeding the 
movement, turned to the Adjatant, and said in a tone of self-possession— 
“ My dear Gamba, as you must have already perceived, | am unable to 
walk, you will therefore be under the necessity of carrying me back to 
the town.” 
“You bounded along like a goat not half an hour ago; bat be 


satisfied, Iam so pleased to have got you at last, that I would myself 


carry you on | back for a league, and never complain of the fatigue ; 
however, we will make a comfortable litter of branches, which, with your 
—— serve till we reach Crespoli’s farm, where we shall flad 
orses. 

“Thanks!” said the prisoner, “and I will request you to place an 
armful of straw upon the litter, that 1 may be more at my ease.’ 

“Tt shall be done,” answered Gamba, readily. Thea turning to the 
child, he cried, “ Fortunato, you young imp, briog bither some straw.” 

The boy never moved, for 4 


bought silver-watcb. 
——ae 


MUSICAL VAGABONDS. 


The most pitinble musical vagabond I_know of is he of the ute. 
Whether he be mammy’s grown-up coddling, who, arrived at a maidy 
age, discovers that his soft hands and long hair are about as useful in 
this nail-drawiog world as would be an unburot brick ; or whether he be 
some consumptive tailor or another, is more than I can say. I only know 
him by sight. 

A shame-faced vagabond he is, who pulls the night over his face, as 
used the highwayman of old, his scrap of black crape. With one glove 


buttoned on and the other carried jauntily in his band, be passes out of 


his lodging with the air of a gentleman setting out for a walk, lest his 
landlady should suspect his villanoas purpose. Arrived at the end of 
the street, however, he pauses to adjust another button of bis coat, the 
better to secure the flute tucked beneath, and then scouds along till he ar- 
rives at some secluded spot—generally one least frequented—waits till 
the coast is clear, and then withdrawing his instrument as though it were 
a match, and this bis first attempt at arson, pipes up. 

Do I call that music? Ido. Icall it sacred masic, music sanctified 
by many a precious recollection. I grant you that “ Woodland Mary,” 
and “ Nanoy Wilt Thou Gang wi’ Me,” are oot the most modern com- 
positions ; bat, as to his being wrong in the music, that Ideny. He plays 
* Woodland Mary,” just as his mother sings it, to the minatest tarn and 
quaver. The only difference is, your “‘ Woodland Mary” and his mother’s, 
are not quite of the same complexion. 

And then again, you must make allowance. A wide echoless road is 
not the most eligible situation for flute playing. I assure you that 
during the rebearsals in that little back room at home it sounds very 
differently. To hear it there, you would hardly bave a suspicion of that 
tremendous crack bound up with black thread, and overlaid with beel- 
ball. Besides, be may bave beea misled. What does his mother kaow 
aboat flute playing? She tells him be is a beautiful player, and even 
cries over some of her own home ditties, breathed throagh the decrepit 
instrament. 

Not that you are, for a moment, to imagine that bis mother is in the 
secret. Bless you! no. She knows n0 more than the landlady. It is 
mother’s implicit belief that he goes to give lessons to a gentleman who 
lives at Clerkenwell. “ My son George isa musician—gives private les- 
sons.” What the old lady’s private opinion must be of a profession that 
frequently retaros no more than fourpence for seven hours labour, is 
another matter. She would certaialy die broken-hearted in a week if she 
thought her son went out begging. 

Begging! Does the flate-player think so himself? Convey the faintest 
shadow of a bint of such a thing to him, and see bow rapidly the flate 
will vanish up the breast of his coat, and with what rapid strides he will 
make for home again. He is a person who earns a living by playing the 
flute. Think that as much as you like, bat don’t talk about it. If you 
have got a trifle to give to an ordinary flute-player, give it and pass; 
he’d rather you threw bim a penny into the road, than that you ealled 
him, asked a dozen questions, and gave him a shilling. 

Can any one favour me with the address of the three unity blind men, 
who travel ia company of three obese, serious bass viols? I don’t ask 
for their addresses, because the idea of their residing at different abodes, 
or, indeed, of their ever separating, is quite out of the question. Out- 
rivaliog even the celebrated two-in-oue boy, the trio might be described 
as the three-in-one man—a musical monst#elty who lifts ite three legs 


arms, and who expresses sympathy to pathetic parts of the tunes by a 
wag of its three heads. doubt they possess everything in common. 
(I know they doasnuffbox.) Either of the three hats fit either of 
the three heads, and it is of not the slightest comsequence which of 
legs find their way into the trowsers. As regards their domestic eco- 
pomy, I thick I can guess how they manage. Io the first place (I don’t 
know why, bat I have a settled conviction that they live at Shepherd’s 
Busb) ; next to the house they occupy, lives a widow who 

in of mornings to “tidy up,” and of to 

nee 8 See The are of the “ scissors” pat- 








































































e neither saw nor heard what was passing. | shou 
He had only eyes and ears for bis glittering treasare—the too dearly 





the man who in the middle all day still his tion— 
they hel teen from a common tac ja and give Ot tae 
to smoking aad to discussing the events of the day. talk of their 
fiddies as though they were their sons, and speak with emotion of the 
Sy ae of this one, or something amiss with the belly of that. 
Then baving arranged to morrow’s route, they lay down their pipes,’take 
up their bows, and, tuning up, finish the day with the evening 
— Teo minutes after they are snoring peacefully, and in perfect 

Then, there are the gangs of three, who bulate our highwa: 
and favour the public—especially the “ ligensed” pablio~-with thei 
brazen performances. In the formation of their equads they appear to 
be goverued by certain rules, the following among others—“ No man can 
be allowed to exhibit, either at the wrist, breast, or throat, any evidence 
that he is addicted to body linen.” “ At least one in every ,equad of three 
must be afflicted with club-foot, or some other malformation.” 
“ That brown cloth be the only material allowed in the manufacture of 
members’ garments.” 

The most remarkable featare, however, about these men, is their un- 
mitigated shabbiness. The fact of their subsisting, for the most part, on 
beer, satisfactory accounts for their debauched and cutaneous counten- 
ances ; but why should the buttonhboles of their coats be invariabl 
frayed out? y should buttons attached to garmeuts worn by th! 
class of men 80 early shed their covering and ex their iron skeletons 
to the world? How can the mere act of blowing into a cornopean or 
trombone grease the cuff and collar of a coat till it shines again? 

But, however unskilfully the lame man may play upon the cornopean, 
however discordantly the tall man may play upon the French horn, or 
the short man shout upon the trombone, stay till Christmas comes round 

in, and makes “ waits” of them all. m listen to their music | 

ir music! why, they have no more to do with it than the Queen’s 
train-bearers have to do with the government of the kingdom. How is 
it possible? Does not Slomkins sit with Chams in the tap-room of the 
“ Risin San,” playiog cribbage, aad imbibing “ dog’s nose” t:ll twelve 
of the clock on Christmas eve? Doesn’t he yawn and gramble—nay, 
swear, at having to turn out into the dark night, and the cold and 
snow, to play tunes to people who are warm and soug in bed? Then, 
again, will any one tell me that that Slomkins is capable, with bis vile 
reeking breath, of inspiring his instrament with music so tender, so 
Jovely, as that which steals into our chambers, into our ears, into our 
hearts, before Christmas-day is half-au-hour old? Will anyone tell me 
that Slomkins’s blundering, tipsy fingers are able to weave euch music? 
No, Slomkins. Willingly enough will I give you a shilling when you 
call on boxing-day, not for your music, but for your service as trumpet- 
bearer to angels who come down from heaven to respect and to | 
us with the glorious story, commenciog—* While shepherds watched 
their flocks by ry mel 

Quite distinct the above tribe, is the solitary individual who af- 
fects an aubura moustache, rere | manners, and the cornet &-pis- 
ton. He knows bis value, evidently ; is quite conscious of the pearls 
he is dispensing, likewise of the swinish nature of the recipients; he 
haunts uocaltivated neighbourhoods, and imposes on the a en 
inbabitants by his intense gentility. He calls a tune, a 
should the grocer’s wife—blees her innocent heart—request august 
musician to favour her with an air from “ La Siouumbler,” be indalges in 
@ gentlemanly guffaw, and corrects the lady’s faulty pronunciation. The 
music he most affeets is the mawkish and sentimental school; “ Gentle 
mother dear,” he admires. “ Mary Blane” genuine stuff, bat, 
asa master-piece, give him “ Aanie Laurie,” or rather, let him give it 
to you. His most favourite air of all, however, and one that be never will 
play until he is convinced thet you appreciate good masic, is the cele- 
brated hunting-song, “ Old Towler.’’ You should hear him play that! 
you should hear him when, with a prolonged note of triamph, the death 
of the stag is denoted! To use his own expression, “ he throws his 
whole soul into it,” aad, to jadge from the agonized sounds emitted, it 
would seem that the less frequently be indulges in “ Old Towler,” the 
better his “ whole soul” and be are likely to agree. 

Of all musical instraments, either of wind or , commend me to 
the hautboy. Haatboy! It isa misnomer! It should be haatgirl, for 
surely no other instrament has a voice so like that of a woman. It is 
the perfection of sweet sound, and bears the eame relation to its 
cated and elaborate brethren as does the eutire and luscious plum to 
preserves and jellies, and jams, into which it is converted. If I were 
cruelly doomed to celibacy, I would take unto myself a hautboy, as being 
the next best thing to a wife, to soothe and comfort me. If I had a pe- 
tition, on which hung life and death, to present to an obdurate tyrant, I 

id like to have it set to music, and to play it to him on the hautboy. 

If I were a cadger, I would at once acquire the art of haut- 
boy-playing, as the readiest way of softening the bearts and opening the 
= the pablic. I lay no claim to originality as regards this iast 
ea, because, as ev me is aware, 7 favourite is already in the 
hands of the vagebenta. at, one and all, they are dances in the use of 
it. There is one who perambulates the noisiest thoroughfares, in com- 
pany of a kettle dram and a triangle. Good gracious! a maiden’s voice 
amid a chorus of bullock drovers would have as good a chauce of being 


In my hands the bautboy should have daintier I would y 
it as a medicine—a curative for sore hearts and trou spirits. me 
that the hautboy is the music with which the Indian dervish charms away 
diseases, and I am inclined to believe it. 

If, as I before said, I were an iticerant musician, armed with my baut- 
boy, I would find out where dwelt tears and melancholy, and then in the 
evening, when the outpost of day and the advanced guard of night met 
and embraced, would | play my softest and best, and then—ab! then, 
you see if the people of the house were slow io their acknowledgment of 
my ekill, I should be compelled to knock at the door and solicit a trifle, 
which would, of course, at once spoil tue pretty picture. 

The introduction of the concertina gave wider field than ever to musi- 
cal vagabondage. Popular, portable, and melodious, many a reduced 
young man took refage bebind its bellows to (as say vulgar provts) keep 
the pot boiling. The concertioa was found to be an harmonious thing tc 
accompany the voice ; so modest little women, with every ecruple starved 
out of them, went “ a good way out” with their husbands, and standing 
on the edge of the pavement, off it sometimes, astonished passers-by, 
more by “ hush-a-bye” and motherly nature of the songs than by 
brilliant singing. 

Bat there is another patron of the concertina. The respectable and 
well-educated young man, who bas mertgaged every article of attire he 
possessed in duplicates, and ground the soles off his boots in a vain search 
for employment. Well, there is his concertina, on which he plays capi- 
tally. He ought to play capitally, as, of late, he has had a deal of prac- 
tice—partaking of Sonnambula for tea, and wiliag away supper-time 
with selections from Lucia di Lammermoor. Why, then, should be not do 
a little business as a musician. What a foolish tellow be mnst have been 
not to have thought of it before! Ofcourse he don’t mean te go play- 
ing about the streets to be gaped at and followed by a troop of children, 
to have halfpence thrown to bim from first-floor windows, and maid-ser- 
vants beckoning him to street-doors and bidding him bold his hat for 
broken victuals! Hang it all! not so bad as that. 

What he means is this: to take his concertina in a neat bag, go a mile 
or so out, and look in at—well, respectable taverns, parlours, where 
tradesmen and other decent fellows assemble. To take his seat amongst 
them, aye, and his glass amongst them, (it is the only expence attached 
to the venture), then watching his oppertuaity to address them some- 
thing as follows :— 

“ Gentlemen, I have no wish to be obtrusive, bat adverse circam- 
stances compel me to full back upoa my old friend (smiling affably and 
laying bis band on the concertina), I make no pretence to perfection, but 
if it is agreeable, I will do my best to earn your approval ia whatever 
shape you may please to manifest it.” 

hat’s the thing to a T; rather # neat piece of composition, he flat- 
ters himself the utterance of which can in | compromise his — 
pone. Why need he stammer or blush e delivering that little 

The young maa living on the borders of Hammersmith, you 
him late one Thursday evening in the parlour of a tavern io the T 
ham-coart-road, He ought to have acquired some confidence by this 
time, wy he did on Monday, and this being Thursday. Most true, 
but the fact is, he has been singularly unfortunate. On his first attempt 

yswater, the confounded waiter spoilt all. Whether 
the young fellow producing his solitary shilling (in payment for his mild 
ale) with an eagerness that was intended to convey the impression that 
he had plenty more, but blushing at the same time, engendered 
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ie ook oem fruitless with the Bayswater affair. For, just as 
clearing his throat, knocking away, as one might say, the timbers 
that little speech, preparatory to its launch, some one unfortunately 

@ song, and singin pampered ghhne ge He was 
ed to sing—did p eter was applauded rapturously. Now is the 
time! quick as lightning the concertina is drawn from its bag, and pois- 
ing it in bis hands he begins— 

Gentlemen, I have no desire to be obtrusive, but ——” 
“ Obtrasive, Sir!” exelaims a tall grevadier, weeping from excess of 
and the effects of the young man’s sentimental song, “‘ when a gen- 
an like you comes here a-singing, and taking bis beer with- 
oat a bit of pride, I’m sure, Sir, we ought to be much beholden to 
you ; and if ~ will favour me with a tune on that insterment of 
yours, why, I'll knock down the first feller as ain’t whist as a mouse.” 

So the musician being upon his mettle, enchanted the pany with 
his music ; and the company, in return, called him “ Sir,” and implored 
him to partake of their liquids. They evidently thought bim an eccen- 
tric gentleman out for an hour’s amusement ; and the self-satisfaction 
the mistake afforded the young man, was not blown out of bim till he had 
accomplished two-thirds of his journey homeward. 

How will he fare on this his third venture? We shall soon see. He 
is on his legs, and the precious bag isinhis hands. Why, bless the man, 
he ia tipsy! So he is; and it’s owing to his having subsisted solely on 

of ale that were to be the prelude to that little speech. 
With a muddy utterance—rocking gently the while—he wades through 
@ few incoherent sentences, and then produces the concertina with a 


aie 





* We can’t allow nothing of that in here, young man,” says the severe 
waiter. “ If you want to perform on that thing, you can stand outside 
the ’ouee, or you can go away altogether, whieh is hoptional, and perhaps 
more suitable.” 

Well, he went outside, and there he has been ever since, 


ee 


AN ENGLISH COUNTRY GENTLEMAN. 

When the Master of the Tedworth Hunt died, in the autumn of 1858, 
at the age of eighty-two, there was a display of moral feeling on the part 
of the public most edifying to witness, Society was seized with one of 
its ic fits of virtue, and, having recourse to its favourite system of 

ous punishments, sought to expiate its own sins Peeping obloquy 
on the memory of a generous and true-bearted English gentleman. 
Pharisees pointed to the career of the venerable sportsman, and 
God that their lives were not as bis life. He and his companions, 
amongst whom were mapy ef the bravest and best and most distinguished 
of our countrymen, were spoken of as a scandal to the civilization of 
Bogland, The accusation took various forms. Bookworms could show 
that fox-bunting was a brutal and degrading pastime. Religious enthu- 
aiasts were eloquent on the evil influence of one who throughout a long 
life had diverted to the pleasures of the chase funds that might have 
otherwise flowed into the missionary-box. Political an 
leteering philanthropists made estimates of the amount Mr. Asshe- 
ith alone had expended on his favourite amusement, and showed 
that the same sum wisely copneres might have indefinitely improved 
the social condition of the British labourer. The result of this outcry 
that for nine days its victim was regarded as a sort of mythological 
Western,—a dissolute ruffian, indulging in the coarse jests and 
Orgies that were dear to the clownish fox-hunteis of the seventeenth cen- 
bow fi carrying with him everywhere the smell and slang of the stable, 
obstinately opposing the enlightenment and good feeling of his gene- 
A wiser public will learn with pleasure that, instead of being a 
Door, Mr. Smith was a well-educated gentleman, of polite tastes and 
temperate habits, who had earned the applause of scientific men as an 
original thinker, and the love of his tenantry and dependents as an en- 
wanees and enlightened proprietor, and a beneficent master. 
fox-hunters of the present generation stand in need of apology or 
eulogy from no man. Even in judging those of a past time, care must 
be taken not to attribute the failings, which marked them in common 
with the rest Sew. to that love of the chase which was one of their 
best characteristics. In the seventeenth century, and down to the close 
of the eighteenth, a country gentleman of modest estate had few means 
of intellectual amusement. The library of a manor-house consisted of a 
@oore of tracts, twice as many plays, a few volumes od > , aebelf or 
two of moth-eaten theological works, and a few copies of Latin and Greek 
authors which the had brought with him from Oxford or Cam- 
where, in ence to the fashion of the day, he had not been 
to read them. If a rural magistrate of Charlies the Second’s 
wished for a work of hy fiction, he had to content himself with 


Searron, and the tales of Mistress Bebn. 
When at such novelists as Defoe, Fielding, Smollett, and Sterne 
@ame upon ecene, their charming writings were, from the smallness 
of their number, insufficent to afford coutinual mental recreation to those 


who read with avidity. In the Fine Arts it was yet worse. The folios 
of excelleat engra which are now found in every drawing-room and 
library were not mm existence. Artists of any degree of merit were 
few, and good pictures were luxuries out of the reach of all but the 
wealthiest of the nobility and 7 For music, the Squire had the 

heapelabe on which young ladies of Sophia 
attainments could play half-a-dogen tunes, and for 
@ocasions of unusual festivity the fiddler of the district. 

Under such circumstances, without any of the refining influences of 
more recent times, cut off from frequent intercourse with cities by the 
difficulties of travelling, ill educated, living all his days amongst a small 
wet whose ignorance of the doings of the outer world was at 
the best illumined only by a weekly sheet of printed intelligence, not 
worthy the name of newspaper,—an ordinary man necessarily contracted 
@oarre tastes and offensive manners, turned sot, took to gambling and 
eock-fighting, had a continual craving for unclean jests, and expended 
his ferocious energies in persecuting his tenants and seducing their 
Geaughters. Far from a love of riding boldly up to the hounds having 
aused his degradation, the marvel was that he retained a liking for such 
® manly and eanobling it. {[t must always be remembered, too, 
that our acquaintance with this roystering, fox-hunting squire is made 
mnder circumstances porate senvounnne to him. We know him 

as he is introduced to us, hallooing over a stage or whooping in 
pages of a novel. The master of the ceremonies who,! him be- 
our notice is anxious to make us think badly of him, ical lite- 
is a dangerous historical guide, inasmuch ae it selects for delinea- 
worst of a bad class, and then caricatures their worst fea- 
‘ore 


of 

before the end of the last century a marked ch had taken 
the manners of our country gentlemen. Altering with the 
and keeping pace with the pe A intelligence and refinement 
the aside their iguorance and intemperance, and being 
th new sources “yoo, no longer made the chase the 
t of their lives. Wen Beckford wrote his ‘‘ T' ts on 
in 1779, foxhunters had ceased to dress, and drink, swear 
fashion. Instead of exactly resembling each other, they pre- 
my Sy ert that Beckford attempted to classify them. 
He describes “ dress” foxhanter, the “ mahogany” foxhunter, the 
health-hunting”’ foxbunter, the “ coffee-housing” foxhunter, and the 

genuine” foxbunter. Half acentury before, Addison had reeommend 
the moderate use of hunting “as the best kind of pbysic for mending a 
constitution, and preserving a good one.”” He might have adduced 
arguments in favour of the sport, and foremost t them the 
good that it effects in promoting a kindly feeling of fellowship amongst 
all classes in a rural district, Those who are not familiar with the 
of country life cannot appreciate the force of this remark. In- 
it can be fully understood by those only who bave seen the change 
worse that takes place throughout an entire neighbourhood as 
goon as it has lost its hunting establishments. As long as the country- 
geatry, the penmaery, ta small farmers, and all the humble people who 
love just to geta at the sport,” can meet at the covert they 
do really know something of each other. In witnessing and talking over 
wess, (he pluck, and the dexterity of their companions, they learn 
more of their social superiors inferiors in an hour, than under 
other conditions they ean in an entire life. Lectares on the affections by 
Newcome are bad substitutes for concerts in which the music of 


a: 


aod the attempts made to bring them together on the benches of Mecha- 
nies’ Instituter, or at popularity balle, are mostly miserable failures, 
But at “ the meet”—where in the presence of nature the artificial dis- 
tinctions between the polite and the vulgar sink into insignificance, and 
where, moreover, the 
niences of @ promiscuous gathering in a crowded room—people of differ- 
anh rable Was ogee chaiead p tho ich aiving piveiees Ne He ‘ 
and the genuinely pleasing the rich. It has chjected to kant: 
ing that it is an amusement which entails on a man of small means ex- 
ap egg per tone can afford. No greater mistake can 
made. If men will be guilty of foolish extravagance, they can, of 





open alr precludes one of the worst inconve- | should 


course, a8 tap, felon the benkot sin nateans by Suny Sena 
at a bigh and ng them at a dead loss, by betting, and by end 
lees carousals at hunt-dioners, But the sport never leads sensible men 
into such imprudences, Aony well-to-do tenant-farmer can 

a borse enough to carry him to hounds ; and, if he is a.ehrewd 
low, he will manag ,—and then make a small 
purse by selling it. Through all the years that he was the boldest and 
most successful rider in Leicestershire and Lincolashire, Mr, Assheton 
Smith never gave more than £50 for a.horse ; and Furzecutter, the horse 
he rode in the famous Billesden Co: run, he bought for £26. Imme- 
diately after the ran, Furzecutter was sold to Lord Clonbrock for £400, 
It very much depénds on a man to say whether he will buy his horses 
like Mr. Assheton Smith or like Lord Clonbrock. With judgment a lit- 
tle money will goa long way in hunting, We remember a 

rector in the diocese of Norwich, who did much good to his neighbour- 
hood and parish by keeping harriers, We could hardly trust ourselves 
to say how few the hundreds per annum were which the worthy, clergy- 
man derived from his living. Certainly they were not more five ; 
and he bad no income but what he obtained from his prefermeut. The 
pack certainly was a small one, but it was maintained without any sub- 
scriptions ; aod the parson not only kept it, and two good hunters—one 
for himself, and one for the f diver: who acted as his whip,—but he con- 
trived to minister bountifully to the temporal wants of bis poorer 

joners. His little pack and his horses were his only playthings ; he had 
no wife or family—only an old housekeeper, and was so temperate that he 
apes | drank a bottle of wine per month. When times grew squeam- 
ish, @ public sentiment arose against buatiog-clergymen, our friend 
was summoned before the bishop, end reprimanded for the indecoram ia 
which he had persisted for forty years. “ My Lord,” he replied to bis 
ecclesiastical superior, “I never play cards.” This allusion to bis bishop’s 
favourite pastime secured him from a repetition of the episcopal censure. 
Dr. Coplestone, Bishop of Llandaff, when he was provost of Oriel College, 
was sauntering down the High Street of Oxford with a young curate, 
when they met a reverend fellow of Jesus College riding in pink to the 
meet, “Sic itur ad astra,” observed the young clergyman, turning up 
the whites of his eyes, to the Doctor, whom he thought his remark would 


and far from being pleased at the pious horror of his young 
friend, he answered, “ It is not the white breeches that the Church need 
be afraid of, but your long-coated, black-gaitered gentlemen.” The 
Bishop was right. A man to be in a perfectly healthy state of mind and 
body must bave manly and invigorating exercise, and if he is cut off from 
one set of amusements he will speedily take up with another, At the 
present time public opinion forbids a clergyman to hunt,—and encou- 
rages him to spend a fortune in filling a conservatory with rare exotics, 
to bay fancy wines at fancy prices, and to turn connoisseur in pictures, 
antique coins, and black-letter editions, 
Thomas Assheton Smith was born in Queen Anne Street, Cavendish 
Square, London, on the 2nd of August, 1776. His grandfather, Thomas 


d | Assheton, of Asbley Hall, Cheshire (an estate that came into the 


ton family @ marriage with the daughter and heiress of William 
Brereton,) took the name of Smith on acquiring the property of an uncle, 
Captain Smith, a son of the Speaker of the House of Commons of the firet 
two parliaments of Queen Anne. In the male line Mr. Assheton Smith 
was of honourable descent, having proceeded from the feudal lords of 
Assheton-under-Lyne, Lancashire, described in Ormerod’s Cheshire as 
“the knightly family of Assheton-under-Lyne;’ and his mother was 
Elizabeth, daughter of Mr. Watkin Wynn, of Voelas, South Wales. He 
was the second son, but, his elder brother dying im infancy, he was edu- 
cated with the expectation of succeeding to his father’s iarge estates, 
In early childhood he manifested a resolute and stabborn will. In after- 
life he could remember how at the age of four years, on being unjustly 
whipt by his father, he resolved, to use his own w “ never to do any- 
thing from violence or compulsion,” or, adopting Sir J. Eardley-Wilmot’s 
version, “ never again to do what he was told.” Before he was eight 
years old he was sent to Eton, where he remained eleven years, During 
this period of scholastic diecipline the boy’s character forcibly displayed 
itself. He excelled in all athletic sports—especially and cricket. 
For pugiliem he was not less one. and the tradition «till remains 
amongst Etouians of the oh ght he had with Jack Masters—soon 
to be the successful rival of Byron for the band of Mary Chaworth. 
This famous struggle ended in a drawn battle, and from that time till 
the grave divided them the combatants were firm and cordial friends. 
But throughout life Assheton Smith bore the marks of “ the punishment ” 
received in this “ little mill.” In appearance be was far from being a 
pocnoueing, oan, Gn eee So of himself as the plainest man in 

gland, adding, “ that fellow, Jack Musters, spoilt my beauty.” Ac- 
pene be a of b yer uain ith Greek and 
when a master ou a respectable tance w ree 
Latin literature, which certainly he con eon have acquired at school ; 
and the following anecdote will show that his passion for athletic sports 
did not check the development of bis self-reliant mind. Mr. Walker, in 
a lecture on natural philesophy, pointed out to the boy, that when a 
flat stone was thrown into the Thames it made a gentle curve in sinking 
to the bottom of the river, The fact was no’ forgotten. The youth laid 
it by in bis mind, and thought over it to such good purpose, that years 
afterwards it guided him to the discovery of a novel method of construct- 
ing ships. Arithmetic he did not learn at Eton, That very useful de- 
partment of knowledge he acquired between leaving school and pro- 
ceeding to Oxford, his instructor being a pretty young woman, who 
assi in the post-office of the town. 

Long before joining the University, in 1794, young Smith had achieved 
such a reputation for borsemanzhip that, when a match was proposed 
between him and bis father on the one side, and the two Peytons (Sir 
Henry and his son) on the other, Sir Henry Peyton declined, on the 

nd that “the Jom Smith bad long since been an exception in every 
match, bis superior Lorsemanship being generally ackaowledged.” On 
leaving Oxford, Tom Smith (as he was always ed by his father, and 
in sporting circles) became a member of the Marylebone Club, and a re- 
lar attendant at Lord’s, He was one of the best cricket-players in 
land, as well as the best rider, and was, moreover, an excellent shot 
call billiard-player. In 1806 he succeeded Lord Foley as Master of the 
Quorn, and hunted Leicestershire till 1816, when be succeeded Mr. Osbal- 
deston in Lincolnshire, and worked the Burton country till 1824. For 
the next two years he ceased to be a master of hounds; but in 1826 he 
took up his residence in Penton Lodge, Andover, and created a new 
country for himself, between Andover and Salisbary Plain. On the 
death of his father he rebuilt Tedworth House, and moved there from 
Penton Lodge in 1830, having three years before, at the age of fifty-one, 
married a lady, to whom he proved a tender and devoted husband. 
From 1830 up to the time of his death he kept hounds, and hunted the 
Tedworth country. When he determined to turn Hampshire into a 
hunting county his resolution was laughed at as a freak of madness, the 
extensive and dense forests of the regioa bein, d as i bl 


plasm Coplestone in his youoger days had been an enthusiastic fox- | he 
unter, 


he learnt nothing at Eton ; but he bad, | and | 





never rode fast at his fences. He often remarked, “ When @ man rides 
fences a hundred miles an hour, depend upo 

he enunciated the law thus: “Go slow at all fences, except water. It 
makes a horse know the use of his legs; and, by so riding, he can pat 
down a leg wherever it is wanted.” But, thonge he 

solute in his leaps. “Throw your heart over, aud your horse will fol- 
low,” was one of his favourite maxims, 

N said, “war was @ succession of blunders.” With Assheton 
Smith, “ bunting was a succession of falls.’ With one pocket-knife he 
cut off 1,500 brushes; and it would scarcely be an exaggeration to say 
that his topples were not less numerous, He used frequently to ride for 
a fall, and so raised tumbling from the saddie to an art. “ All whe pro- 
fess to ride should know how to fall,” was one of his favourite sayi 
And certainly, if he bad not the knowledge, it was not for want 
tice. One brush alone cost him eight falls over gates ; and when he 
lived to be an octogenarian, on returning from hunting, be astenished 
some ladies by telling them that he had had three falls during the day, 
and felt none the worse for them. But when thrown, he never let go 
hold of the bridle-rein ; his firm hand it like a vice—and no 
kicking or plunging could induce him to relinquish it. The exertion he 
took in pursuit of his beloved pastime is almost incredible. He would 
ride two-and-thirty miles to covert, and the same distance back again at 
night. For several years, up to the passing of the Reform Bill, in 1832, 

represented Andover in Parliament, during which time he frequent) 
hunted his hounds, at Tedworth, in the morning, and hie 
light chariot, with four horses, to Westuninster in the evening 
ing to the field that he must be al 


EF 


ting months, Mr. Smith devoted himself with ardour to 
yachting, ship building, and the management of his vast estates. Onathe 
subject of his claim to be the inventor of the “ wave principle” in sbip- 
building, various opinions are held ; but there is uo ground for objecting 
to Mr. Napier’s assertion, that “ the practical introduction and 

of hollow water-lines to steamers entirely to the squire of Ted- 
worth.” Into the contest that was warmly on between him and 
Mr. J. Scott Russell, as to their resvective ri to the credit of bav- 
ing Sent the “ wave oy ps we not care to enter. Sir 
Roderfek Murchison, recognizing the merit of both claimaats, observes : 
—* Whilst however there can be no doubt that Mr. Thomas Assheton 
Smith worked out this result entirely by his own ingenuity and in- 
domitable perseverance, it is now admitted, I believe, by men of science 
that Mr. J. Scott Russell is the person who, by analysing the nature, 
forms, and movements of waves, arrived by philosophical induction at 
the correct application of the ‘ wave principle’ to ship-building.” 

Bat, however this question may be decided, it is not disputed that Mr. 
Assheton Smith was the originator of the gunboats now generally intro- 
duced in the English and French Navies, of which our fleet stood in such 
sore need whilst it lay helplessly idle off Cronstadt duriog the Russian 
war.—That Mr. Smith was not bebind his time in the management of his 
estates we know from the present condition of the Dinorwic slate quarries, 
in which there are employed 2,400 men and boys, and more than £9,000 
per month is expeaded ou wages and materials. But the wealthy 

rietor did not look after his own interests without, at the same dae, 
ving an eye to the welfare of his 
tive of “ the old school,” he waa 
his estate with schools, the teachers of which were provided for out of 
his purse ; and he was alwaya ready to give a site on bis land for the 
erection of a chureh or a dissenting chapel. In North Wales he erected 
iberaily endowed a church for the religious justruction of his people. 
It was not till he had concluded his eighty-first year that the venera- 


-ble sportsman manifested sym of decay. Bat the change, when it 


bad once begun, went on rapidly. The covert-side knew him no more 
after the October of 1857. He still, however, retained so much of his old 
vigour that in the June of 1858 he showed Mr. Barey, in the ring of 
Hyde Park, that he could still change horses without dismounting. ‘bat 
the band of death was even then closing upon him, and on the 9th of the 
following September he died, somewhat unexpectedly, at Vaenol—his 
seat in Wales. All his great wealth he left unconditionally to the wife 
whom, through more than thirty years of married life, he had loved with 
deep and unvarying affection,—and who, in the course of a few months, 
followed him to the grave. 


THE GREAT FIGHT. 

We can venture to speak of the great eveat fixed for the 16th of April 
without any danger of not being understood. It is begiuging to be 
known, eveu in circles where sporting ne are never seen, that 
the fight between Tom Sayers and Heenan, called the Beuicia Bay, is to 
take place on the day named; and it is evident to every one who ob- 
serves what is passing in society, that both in Great Britain and the 
United States this battle is regarded with an uausually deep and exten- 
sive interest. The explanation of this change of sentimeut towards 
prize-fighting is to be found, we think, in various circumstances. In the 
first place, the international character which has been ascribed to the ap- 
proaching contest gives to it an importance which an ordinary* match 
between two Englishmen, arranged perhaps for the benefit of a few 

blicans, could not claim. We are by no means sure that this match 


upon him of representing the pugilism of America. He is reported to 
have said that he bas come to England to fight Tom Sayers, because he 
wishes to fight him, acd for no other reason. Nevertheless, the public 





obstacles to the attainment of his purpose. old father strongly op- 
‘wee him, and vowed to a friend that “if Tom Smith dared to bring his 

ounds over his estate he’d bring ao action against him for trespass.” 
But the irate father and the eat woods were forced to yield to his 
domineering will. The parent found opposition useless, and an army of 
labourers with resounding axes cut their way through thick glades, and 


ed | made the air ring with the crash of falling timber. The move was io 


every way a good one. The poor got and lots of firewood; the 
trees left standing were benefited by the admission of air into the thick 
plantations and the removal of the choking underwood, and the Ted- 
worth country became famous in the annals of huating. 

Mr. Assheton Smith was not only a fearless and consummate horse- 
man, but in his condact as a master of hounds there was a distinctiveness 
that placed him altogether a) from his contemporaries. In the field, 
he was a stern disciplinarian, Lee otellsie SAaarde ds > a 
of voice, made himself obeyed. The good-humoured pleasantry of Mey- 
nell was not his vein. Buthe never acted tyrannically to any man, save 
for the of securing sport. Irritable and endowed with the mas- 
cles of , he often displayed to intrusive snobs, wait- 
ing till he could punish them in a way. 
various ways, of one of Trish Fitzgeralds, who, on seeing a neigh- 
bouring apo hae By meet,” well agen gta by ted, 








pp to be determined to look upon the Benicia Boy as the champion 
of the United States, and to treat the issue cf this fight as a matter of 
national importance. 
But it seems to us that there is another and a deeper reason why prize- 
fighting is likely to regain some of the consideration which it enjoyed 
y years ago. The truth is, that the minds of men are being carried 
more and more every day towards the subjects which chiefly interested 
them when the Ring was sup by the wealthy and the noble, just as 
openly and generally as the course now is. Amid the din of pro- 
looged war, spout yey + hema ga its t, as in the slumber of 
fouad peace it sank to its lowest is much in the 
ings of the which o can detend, and much more which 
many will dislike ; but as soon as it is 
ber earnest may possibly become every man’s duty, any imitation 
ci te acntloe papalesiig, is inthe of ptacin ental ane connee thal ine 
to acq popalarity, in spite w are coarse aad bra- 
tal, and such as sensitive natures shrink from with intense di 
autry where it is known that honour and property are safe so 
long as its citizens are ready to fight in their defence, the nature which 
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one knows the value better 30,000 electors would be added ; at £8 the addition would be only about 
«go ran that ye may obtain,” is frequently forgotten by the candidates | 66,000 ; while a £7 occupation would give an addition of 122,000, 
for literary and scientific forensic never the | Taking, as was proposed, a £6 rental, it was found the total number 

t to the honour of the champion’s belt. The boxer knows he} would be 604,240, making an addition of 194,199, added to the 
is nothing without training iy he om present number, the total would be 634,969, w did not think at all 
as the of the Ring puts it, “ the mass of mankind lige in vagant number (loud cheers), Then comes the question what 
excesses of every kind—in too much eating, drinking, , sloth, smok- | was the of the persons who would be added to the registry 
frevtee—would go through the task of life, w their re-| He believed, from inquiries he had made, that the characters of the per- 


epective duties mach better, far quicker, and with vastly greater ease to 
themselves, did they submit to training.” We believe this is true of ev 
one of life’s duties ; but it is in an eminent degree true of a duty w 
many men have lately undertaken to lorm—we mean the duty of 
Volunteer riflemen. A great part of the doubt which veteran officers en- 
tertain as to the utility of Volunteers would be dissipated it the precepts 
laid dowa for general train’ in Fistiana were diligently acted upon 
during the next three months, We should then see bodies of active, patient, 
Volunteer soldiers ready to bear at least as much fatigue as any regi- 
ment of the Line, and to bear it with more cheerfulness. “It is not de- 
manded ot professional men that they should train rigidly like the boxer. 
Their occupations would not permit it 5 but to imitate his mode of train- 
ing as far as circumstances will allow.” The treining which is here re- 
commended depends only upon diet and exercise. A man who had ha- 
bitually practised it lately showed bimeelf able, at more than seventy 
of age, to walk from London to Canterbury. ‘“ Depend upon it,” 
gaye the author of Fistiana, “ that man had been a temperate, a sober, 
nay, a chaste man.” He bids his readers look for their examples to the 
savages of North America, “ whose lives from childhood to old age were 
a long hard course of rigid training.” Those savages, he says, were ever 
watchful, ever exercising themselves. They commanded their passions. 
They became tough as the ash of their mountains. They consumed what 
nature required, and ho more. And this is the model which the boxer 
must set before himself in training, and which should also be studied by 
every Englisbman who desires to serve his country with the full capa- 
city which Heaven has given him. The boxer’s mode of life ought to be 
so simple and natural that it is to be feared that in London only a dis- 
tant imitation of it would be possible. He is to rise with the san, and in 
summer-time he is also to go to bed with it. His food is to be beet 
and mutton, plainly cooked, country-made bread, and a very moderate 
allowance of genuine home brewed beer. If possible, let him avoid tea 
and coffee altogether ; but if the habit of taking them cannot be wholly 
laid aside, he must be content to drink them cold. Bat he will do far 
better to give them up entirely, and to take at his breakfast water gruel. 
“ At any hour of the day or bight let no man who seeks bealth deny 
himeelf all-potent water-gruel.”” Perhaps we cannot better convey a 
notion of the strictness of the precepts set forth in Fistiana than by say- 
ing that water-gruel is the only luxury with regard to which the author 
omits to insist upon his golden rule of “‘ moderati deration—mo- 






























He came now to another question of a different nature, and one upon 
which it behoved the house to consider well as to the changes now or 
hereafter to be used. When twenty-nine years ago he brought in a bill, 
the task was a pert § , for public sense condemned places 
which sent members which od tow inhabitants, while such towns as 
Manchester, Leeds, and Birmingham were unrepresented. The noble lord 
adverted to the disputes which had many years since pest proved, as 
to whether ministers of the crown should be able to hold seats in the 
House of Commons in virtue of their office, or whether they should be 
able to hold seats at all, leaving the house an entirely independent body. 
In more recent times it had been admitted that persons of ability con- 


thing of this treaty will be gone. We shall be in 7 
ducting the affairy of the country, should have seats in that house, and 4 - & moral state of war. 


From that to drift down into an actual state of war is bat a natural 
course. When this is consummated we shall have the consolation of 
hearing from Mr. Fitzgerald and Mr. Whiteside that they never intended 
it, and from Mr. Disraeli that he had taken care himself to say not! 
offensive. Of two things, one—either England intends to go to war 
Seemann quertien, o.she date aah. We say she does not, Poll Eng- 


they should have some small boroughs, inasmuch as many persons of 
great would never risk an appearance before very large consti- 
tuencies. were to have the government of the country carried 


on in that house by mii of the crown, it was necessary to have to-morrow, and there would not be a hundred votes for such a war. 
other constituencies than counties and iarge boroughs. The right hon-| Bat, if she does not, all that she can in honour and in dignity do is to 
ourable gentleman (Mr. Disraeli), in his bill, made the Jeast changes that — and be silent. If Na n IIT. will listen to the counsels of a 
had been proposed in connection with reform, while the proposition of ndly nation, which in all honour and sincerity would advise him to 
the hon. member for Birmingham certainly made greatest (laughter). | his own glory, he will abandon this annexation ec ; but if he will 
In laying down a general principle, he was not for saying which would | not do so he must go his own path. He has nothing to dread from us. 


be the best system, that of the right hon. gentleman, or the right hon, 
member for Birmingham. He thought that, in dealing with this matter, 
they should give some consideration to the state of that house. He re- 
membered when the late reform bill was under consideration, when it 
was proposed to disfranchise Ludgershall, the member, mach to his ho- 
nour, said, “I am the patron of Ludgershall, Iam the elector of Ludger- 
shall, and I am the member for Ludgershall ; and in all three capacities 
I vote for the disfranchisement of Ludgersball.”” (Laughter.) 

But the state of the House of Commons was now very different, and 
they could not now deal with it in a similar manner. He proposed that 
ten boroughs, whose names he would presently read, and whose popula- 
tion was under seven thousand, should no longer send two members to 
parliament. The right hon. gentleman (Mr. Disraeli), in his bill, ext 
posed to take one member from each of the following boroughs, wi 
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The scolds who throw cold words after him and vent empty 
against him represent no power in this land. As an honest people 
regret and protest ; but it does not comport with our temper or our 
nity to rail aad revile.— Times. 


§ 


——— 
SAVOY AND NICE. 

Savoy is separated from Sardinia by a barrier, which, for purposes of 
intercourse, is an insurmountable one. During the many centuries in 
which Savoy had been united with Piedmont, no real union has been es- 
tablished between the two nations. North of the Alps there is nothing 
Italian in thought, or feeling, or language. In outward appearance, Sa- 














deration.”’ 

Sach, then, are the limits of sensual enjoyment prescribed to the com- 
batants in the oe before bork of tng Bn of a boxer 
in training—of his king, ranning, sparring preceptor, pum- 
melling away at stuffed sacks, and Sielding clabs and dumb-bells—it is 
enough to say, that when the day of battle comes, it is often felt as a re- 
lief from the more severe punishment of the preparation. Many a pugi- 
list hae exulted in bis escape’from his trainer’s hands into bis adversary’s, 
just as, in armies where a severe discipline prevails, the actual duties of 
a campaign come to be looked upon asa sort of holiday. And we be- 
lieve, from the character of the men, that the 16th of April will be 
awaited by Sayers and Heenan in the same cheerful spirit. It is to be 
hoped that the American’s demand for a fair field and no tavour will be 
conceded. If the Ring is ever to regain its ancient reputation, the first 

will be ee Se ee 
a of in umpires, or of y in combatants. If that 
condition could be fulfilled, we think that neither the danger to life avd 
limb, nor the repulsive features of a prize-fight, would prevent these 
exhibitions from now recovering a good deal of the popularity which 
pe pi during the last great war. Even Mr. Williams, who is so 
shoc! oA eaiiary ene coves Saptins, ven cod Se he ot Samet 
among the means of defence avai against a French invasion. Cer- 
tainly, if there were in Lambeth ten thousand volunteers capable of ad- 
mio to an enemy the terrible upper-cut of the Champion, we 
them to put hors de combat a large hostile force 
all weapons. We ven- 
of the value of 
Re only be right of Mr. Williams to display the 
ampion’s colours in the House of Commons. We are told that they 
are made of the finest silk, and that the design; is most beautifully 
the the the British lion 
e with a crimson 
border.” This must be a very neat thing, and would look ancommonly 
well upon Mr. Williams. But whoever wears these colours, we do hope 
that they will be sullied by no unfairness towards a foreigner whose 
friends upon the field may be but few. If the Ring can on this occasion 
prove itself capable of honesty, the world will not in future be so 
much surprised, as y it now is, on hearing that patience, temper- 
ance, and self-control are often displayed by prize-fighters in a very high 
and rare degree.—Sat. Review. 
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Xutpervial Parliaments. 


THE REFORM BILL. 
House of Commons, Thursday, March 1st. 
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Lord Joun Russeit asked leave to bring in a bill farther to amend | the Conservative party that in its collective capacity it deliberately 
the law relating to the representation ef the people in parliament. The | adopted such a bold and direct mode of pr i 


noble lord having presented a petition from 10,000 (as was und 


, far more thoroughly 
of France is to this day. In the law 
French is the only | 

spoken. The whole commerce of the country is with France, 

streams of Savoy all ran into the Rhone ; as I saw remarked the 
other day in a local C paper, “‘ Where the waters, of our river 
flow, there the affections of our hearts flow also.” In fact, if one were to 
decide a pricri, what is the best for Savoy, and what Savoy would prefer, 
I should say, without hesitation, union with France. I am aware, how- 
ever, that theee arguments from the inherent fitness of things, are often 
fallacious. By all the rales of nationality, and 


t d two members :— Honiton, Thetford, Totness, Harwich, Evesham, 
Wells, Richmond, Waldon, Marlborough, Lymington, Leominster, Lud- 
low, Andover, Knaresborough and Tewkesbury. To this number he (the 
noble lord) proposed to add the following ,—Ripon, Cirencester, Han- 
pm gm Chippenham, Bodmin, Dorchester, izes, Hertford, Guildford, 

Marlow. This would give twenty-five seats. He proposed to give 
to the West Riding two additional seats, to the southern division of Lan- 
casbire two, and to each of the following one :—North Lancashire, Mid- 
diesex, West Kent, North Devon, South Stafford, North Riding, the ports 
of Lindsay, South Essex, East Somerset. West Norfolk, West Corawall, 
aod North Eseex. He proposed that Kensington and Chelsea should form 
a borough with two members, that Birkenhead, Staleybvridge, and Bura- 
ley have each one ber, and M , Liverpool, Birmingham and 
Leeds retura three members, In case of places where there were three 
members he proposedthat the third b pr the minority. 
In the next place, he would consider the claims of the University of Lon- 
don, to which he proposed to give the franchise. The only wth 
to the rating franchise was that it should be paid to entitle a:aan 
to his vote, the pay of poor-rates being sufficient. The measure was vue 
purely of enfranchisement, which he believed was the safest and bem 
course ; as it would enable the questions immediately connected with 
that point to be considered without tbeir being disturbed by refinements, 
or abstract questions. He was sure that if this measure was fairly 
considered from that point of view, it would be found to add strength to | ones 
the constitution. (The noble lord spoke an hour.) 


Sa 


THE POSITION OF THE CONSERVATIVE PARTY. 
The tion of the Conservative party at this moment is not one to 
be envied by ele opponents or admired by their frienda After all the 
protestations of y at Liverpool and his lectures on the expe- 
Glency of condncting great. party lames on broad and ttatesmanllice 
qremee after all his wise talk of the inexpediency of taking office be- | the 


‘ore you have obtained a decisive majority, we see Mr. Disraeli able at | and povert 
the e hour to override the decisions of his chief, and convert a| reigns have, of late years, been few and far between. All these 
dignified debate into an undignified faction fight. Mr. Du Cane’s no- | have weakened the loyalty of the Savoyards towards their Ital 
tice of motion was a fair and straightforward mode of raising the ques- | Savoy is, even now, more of a feudal country, than perbaps 
tions at issue between the Ministerial and Conservative party. It im- . The nobles, who know that their influence 
pugned the whole policy of the Government measure ; it was heartily | leges would disappear under the system of French equality, 
obstructive ; it went to the maintenance of the last relics of protection, | nexation with France, and exert all their influence it. 

for the very same reason, the liberal middle class are in favour 


and it would have maintained in the front the good old Tory policy of 
keeping the commercial intercourse between England and France at a| change. pm who have great influence in Savoy, follow the 
of Rome, and hate Victor Emmanuel as only a priest can bate. Ui 


minimum. The line was broadly and distinctly drawn: no treaty with 
the rule of France, they have far less fear of proselytism than under 


France ; no more commerce with France; no further inroad upon - J 
tection ; no increase of the Income-tax. These were the sotpuailions free constitutional parliamentary government of Sardinia. 
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implied in Mr. Du Cane’s motion. Conservatism, therefore, presented | efforts, therefore, work in favour of the annexation. If the nation, too, 
itself in an aspect that was at least intelligible ; and it is creditable to| as I suspect, are influenced by the success of France, and by the wonder- 
ful which in every French town, however remote from Paris, is 


It was quite in ac- | now g on under the magic rule of the Em 
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) 
inhabitants of the city of London in favour of reform, proceeded to say | sume were the fruit of his calmer hours of 
that he had no desire in any bill he might propose to alter the landmarks 


of the constitution of this country. 


Sorat nia—a a, with Italy for a stepmother, 
By a stroke of bis pen, however, Mr. Disraeli changed all this, and | [ own I am more disposed towards sympathy than towards blame. 

When he compared the present state | placed the Conservative party in the position of factious attack for the bt whether the i of Italy would be seriously 
of the country with that before the Reform Act of 1832, he could not but | purpose of factious victory. There was no wisdom in a motion | threatened by the French pane Savoy. The old belief of the ex- 
congratulate the country upon the fact, that since that time the people | which implied ar inroad upon the tive, and no dignity in a| treme importance of the balances of power positions is 
general were more satisfied with the institutions under which they | motion based upon a misap precedent. Besides, of his own | getting out of fashion. Railroads and telegraphs bave altered all inter- 

ved. In 1820, Lord Castlereagh introdaced a measare restraining the | mere will, Mr. Disraeli altered the course of his party and placed them | national relations. If the French want to invade Italy, and chvose to 
liberties of the people, and to prevent the expression of public opinion | in a false position on the floor of the House of Commons. Of course, if| march across the Alps, the fact that the territory for some score of miles 


out of doors ; bat in 1860 there was a universal desire to maintain the | the re pen he is allowed to lead approves of this kind of treatment, 
iastivations of the country. What he now proposed to ei tad supply | likes to 
ble 


some omissions in the late Reform Act, which were of 
a which was, the mode of voting in counties. He pro 


posed that should be a £10 franchise in counties, but measures | not 
would be taken to make ft bond fide one. Where there was land attached | not be weakened, but it is desirable 
i wasted. 


fen eluents es bos tguinerpetins 
qualification was too " t it was inj to our 

It bad been that been | 
framed to exclude the working 


were entitled to the franchise. It would be unjust any longer to exclade | They were selected because, in the ranks of the party, they proved 
ter were enti-| themselves to be capable of leadership. The Conservative party made a 

the pri-| great mistake when they selected a leader of showy accom ts, 

vilege they would become more attached to thé institutions of the coun-| rather than one of solid qualities ; and thus divorced themselves 

try. It bad been said that there had been no agitation on the subject, | their natural leaders. The consequence has been that 

and See no policy, has been led by phrases, and beea made the victim of 


the working who by their intelligence and 
he believed that by according to them the 


taught, for he was of jon that legislation on such points should, as 
much as possible, be proceeded with heey yc hnadh wrt grow wider every day. Talk of the discord on the ministerial 
ought not to wait until the working classes com to press their de-| the opposite camp is like a city divided into distinct quariers. 


until Nottingham and Bristol came forward to tell parliament that there | balis who stil 
should be no further delay (cheers). In considering this subject he had | “ brass band 
thought that it was better to make the measure as simple as possible, and | Pope ; there are men willing to concede Reform, and men who 
to avoid introducing franchises hitherto unknown to the constitution of| tooth and nail. And this 
i He proposed to} under the Right Honoarable Benjamin 
extend further the £10 franchises,—to maintain the payment of rates, but| policy of snatching at office on every inviting 
the franchise from that at which it at present stood. With that | to the future, is not a policy which will enable Conservatives to 
their | when they get it, or to promote the public welfare ; and the sooner they 
mend in ‘Spectator. 


should take the gross annual rental or the net annual value. | the French project of annexation. We all think it very very un- 


. im-|a victim to Mr. Disraeli’s views of party tactics, it may be said that we 
tance, There was one point upon which the opinions of the country | bave nothing to do with it. But that is a 


g of the borough franchise. | very careful not to lend itself to factious obstructiveness. Neither Wel- 
last Reform Bill, he felt that the £10/ lington nor Peel led the Conservative party in the modern fashion. 
tary | Perhaps that was because Wellington and Peek 


ially 
He did not admit that, but it| of them was selected for the post becau 


d with Lord Derby’s Liverpool declarations which we may pre- 
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refers to be an integral part of the French nation, instead of 
} of Sardi vort of Cinderell 


pee ee Italy, will not seriously impede them. 
aris to Marseilles brings them practically far nearer 
Italy, than the possession of all the valleys in Savoy. I own, on these 
qpeantn, Gxt 0 okt As evel int ee ae 
for the change, I should view the annexation of Savoy to France 
apprehension, and even with satisfaction. 

Aboat Nice, however, my feeling is entirely different. Nice is as 
Italian as Savoy is French. It may seem a remark, but I know 
whenever I travel southwards, I always feel that I am getting to Italy 
when I have passed Avignon ; but travelling the other way, I do not 
feel that I have left Italy till long after I have crossed the Freack 
frontier. When I first knew Nice, some seventeen years ago, it was 
altogether an Itelian town. It is true that the Italian «p ken by the 
inhabitants was a v broken and harsh patois ; but still they understood 
you if you to in Italian, whise Freoch proved utterly unin- 


hed th » 





try, and is charmed to devote itself as 


ted view. The 
country has a large interest in the good conduct of an opposition. It is 
y desirable that confidence in public men and great parties should 
that public time should not be 


An Opposition, and especially a conservative Opposition, should be 
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like that of Monday night. 
Under these circumstances it is no wonder that the splits in 
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t} are not only — but there are Disraclites. There are old 
| believe in protection ; there are the relics of the 
;” there are the friends of the Pope and the enemies of 


oak 


the upshot of fourteen years of 
j Disraeli. De upon it, the 
without 
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that respect the better for us all.— 
———— 
THE BEST BRITISH POLICY. 
There is no doubt whatever what the sentiment of all England is as to 
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Voltri, that is, within ten miles of Genoa, mast be ceded. There are no 
na A as that ran into the sea between Marseilles and Genos. 
The Var is as large a torrent as any of those that descend from the moun- 
tains to the coast. If, as I hear rumoured, the county ot Nice were given 
to France, there is not the slightest superiority in the “ Impera”’ torrent, 
which flows into the sea at Oneglia, and which would, J suppose, be the 
frontier li the Var. In fact, if you are to arrange everything by 
pb mmetry, you would give Cannes to Sardinia, and with- 
w the French frontier to the ridge of Estrelles. In a strategical point 
of view, too, though I attach little importance to this, Nice is very vala- 
able to Sardiaia. As long as Sardinia holds Nice she can pour troops 
into France, across the Caveo pass, even if the Corniche coast-road were 
blockaded by a French fleet. However, in my mind, the most important 
reason of ali is that Nice and the Riviera are Italian, and wish to remain 
Italian ; while Savoy is French in nature, and would probably have no 
objection to becoming French by couutry. The difference between the 
two cases is #0 important a one in the whole discussion, that I have 
thought it worth while to trouble you with these remarks, even at the 

risk of telling you what you already know.—Corresp. of the Leader. 

LS 
VICTOR EMMANUEL AT MILAN. 

Few spectacles of modern times have been so striking and so signifi- 
cant a* the receat reception of Victor Emmanuel at Milan. There was 
everything that makes up a great sight on a great occasion. There were 
crowds lining the roads ia dense masses, all cheering with a en 


for a very easy victory over the of Southern Italy. But bere, 
again, his trae policy is to avoid figh by every means in his power. 
Earope does not wish to see freedom ia Italy inaugurated 4 Ae war be- 
tween two Italian Powers; and if the reigning family of Naples were 
driven into the igoomicious exile they richly deserve, the King of Sar- 
dinia would be greatly troubled to kaow what to do with a throne which 
he would scarcely be permitted to occupy himself, aud which be would 
be very uowilling to resign to any one else. 
oe 
MASTER AND MAN. 

The House of © was y day occupied in considering a mea- 
sure embodying a recommendation which has often been pat forward asa 
means of preventiog Strikes amongst Workmen. Mr. Mackinnon pro- 
poses iu his Masters and Operatives Bill to establish a friendly tribaual, 
to be constituted of an equal number of delegates from the masters and 
operative classes, which shall have the power of settling any disputes 
that may arise between them. We are told that a large number of arti- 
sans look with favour aud hope on this proposition. Meetings have been 
held in London, at which the plaa of the French institution called “ Con- 
seils de Prud’-hommes ” has been explained, and by which resolutions in 
favour of Councils of Conciliation have been adopted. The friends of 
this measure ask what can be more reasonable than that delegates from 
the employed and the employing classes should meet and come to some 
understanding upouw wages and other conditions of labour, aud then pro- 








thusiasm, aud all auimated with a common spirit of pride, triumph, and 
joy. There was an assemblage of foreigners and Italians so great that 
even the large city of Milan could not contain it—soldiers and people 
united as brethren to celebrate the coming of the gallant chief of Italy, 
and every house, balcony, corner, and roof, alive with eager lookers-on. 
Whatever may be the reverses and disappointments he is destined to un- 
dergo, Victor Emmanuel bas at least lived to see one day of great and 
genuine triamph. He bolds a much more eminent position now than 
when last year he entered Milan after the victory of Magenta. Then, he 
was bat the shadow of the Emperor of the French—now he has all but 
effected {the unity of Northern Italy in spite of Louis Napoleon. He 
hen came to a people who were balf wild with the unreflecting passions 
of a new liberty—be is now welcomed by subjects who have clung to him 
with trast aod affection through mouths of gloom, uocertainty and fear. 
He has proved the hearts and courage of those who wish to be gathered 
together under his sway, aud has found that they are eqaal to the sever- 
est trials of doubtful fortune. Mere material prosperity, too, however 
transient, ie still very satistactory while it lasts, The friends of Italian 
freedom may reflect with legitimate exultation that, while the Italian 

itals of his are in poverty, despair, and wretchedoess, wealth 
and plenty spriag up wherever Victor Emmanuel comes. Venice is one 
vast house of mourning, its palaces are deserted, its amusements and fes- 
tivities utterly at an end. Even the Carnival brings no troop of 
strangers to rif the purse and cheer the beart of ic stricken Rome. 
Naples is cowering uoder the lash of a police directed by a clique of 
bigots. But at Milan there is peace and security, order and abundance. 
Foreigners where all that is free and noble in Italy goes, to offer 
homage to the man whom the master of Venice pronounces a low in- 
triguer, and wom the master of Rome threatens to excommunicate. 

at eveu in the midst of garlands and flags aud cheering crowds, there 
is enough to make Victor Emmanuel aoxious. He bas only won the 
first post in a great fight, and the contest is not less serious because the 
victors deck themselves with wreaths, Still there is a very fair chance 
that the important State of which Milan will be the chief city, if not the 
nominal capital, will come into existence within the next few weeks, and 
be allowed time to consolidate itself. The different States of Central 
Italy are as determined to stifle local jealousy, and to join in the forma- 
tion of one considerable State, as they were daring the first pouring 





gate their equitable agreement with binding authority? This is the 
promise. Bat all promises are not kept. 

Let us look at this one a little closer. Half the disputes between the 
employer and the employed spring from a mistaken and premature ap- 
plication of ethieal principles to the terms of their mutual contract ; and 
it is to be feared that those who expect much from these Councils of 
Conciliation are misled by the expectation that their new tribunal will 
be better able to arrive at “fair aod reasonable terms” than the master 
aod workmen can do now under the system of ‘open competition. This 
comes of not dietinguisbing thing? that differ. When two men have made 
@ bargain it is clear that they ought to fulfil it; and if either of them re- 
fuses to do so it is quite a rational proceeding to appeal to some third 
party possessing moral or legal means of enforcing the obligation. But 
as to the bargaine that men shall make—for instance, the bargain to ex- 
change labour for money—who shall say they ought to make it one way 
or another? The man who resolves to build a row of houses does uot do 
so from any notion that he ought He caleulat e ob of letting, 
the price of materials, and the terms he is able to make with the builders, 
and then decides accordiog to his interests. 

Anybody can see how absurd would be a proposition to call in dealers 
in building materials to decide what would be fair prices for him to give 
tor bricks, pine boards, and slate. He will not be able to get them below 
the market price, and there is no reason why be should give more, Is 
it not equally plain that he will act on the same principle in baying the 
labour without which these materials cannot be put together? He can 
no more obtain that labour below ite market value than he can raise 
money below the current rate of discount. Let bim go free into the 
labour market, and the tendency of his presence there as a purchaser of 
labour competing with other purchasers will be to support, aod perbaps 
to increase, the rate of wages. Tell him that he cannot go into that 
market free, but that strangers may ivterfere to say what bargains he 
ought aod what be ought not to make with free, growo men like bimeelf, 
and it is most likely that his money, instead of going to augment the 
wages fund of the country, will be withdrawn from reproductive em- 
ployment at home, to be invested in a coal mine in Belgiam, a railway 
in Brazil, or some other enterprise, in a country wherd he will be freer 
than in England. 

Now, if this were to be the effect of these Councils of Conciliation, the 








of indignation at the Treaty of Villafranca. Austria has renewed her 
positive assurance that she will not interfere by force to prevent the an- 
nexation which she reserves the right of regardiog with horror, and 
which she promises herself to revenge if circumstances permit. The 
Savoy difficulty is a difficulty not between France and Piedmont, but 
between France and the other Great Powers, There is no reason why 
the kingdom of the North of Italy should not have a fair start. It is true 
that this kingdom will oot be all that Victor Emmaouel dreamt of, and 
that its frontiers will be as defenceless as those of Prussia. But 4 caa- 
not be more defence'ess, and the kingdom of Victor Emmanuel will bave 
many very iderable adv over that of the House of Braoden- 
burg. It will be coatinuous, and it will command ao outlet in two seas, 
The northern Italians ure quite equal to the Prussians io enterprise and 
ability, and far superior to them in political spirit ; and their rulers are 
entirely free from the pettiness of aim avd method which its relations 
with the smail Courts of Germany so often impose on the Cabiuet of 
Berlin. 





There is a great task before Victor Emmanuel and Count Cavour within 
the kingdom which they are about to administer, but it is oue that they 
need not despair of accomplishing. They have to make free goverument 
ry tical reality ina country p b materials. and 
wih enent of its component parts long accustomed to despotiam. They 
have to carry on a liberal administration in the face of the ~~ “T" of 
& great porvon of the priests and of all the upper hierarchy. They have 
also to make the country rich. They bave to exhibit, for the first 
time since the old Roman Empire fell, the real resources of the Garden 
of Europe. They bave to construct communic tious o/ all kinds, to make 
roads and railways, and bring the proviaces of the kingdom togetber. 
Fortunately, as they accomplish one part of the task, they will accom- 

ish the other. The spirit which is excited by political activity is sure 
to ebow itself also in the peaceful chaunela of commercial enterprise. 
Thought» of peace avd war will equally tend to cover the face of North 
Italy with a network of railwaye. And as the Italians grow rich, and 
find riches dependent on their unity, they will leara to have toler- 
ance for each other. They will bring the spirit of compromise to meet 
the difficulties that must necessarily arise alter the first flush of excited 
feeling is over, aud when a common assembly unites for the first time, 
Italians who bave been divided by centuries of rivalry, by differences of 
government, and by all the barriers that the petty ingenuity of their 
rulers was able to devise. 

It is stated that the people of Milan are looking forward eagerly to a 

of the war, aud that part of the joy with which Victor Eamaauel 
is received in that city owes its origin to the expectation that in the 
he will lead his treops to the rescue of Venetia. Those who bave 
real conduct of affairs must, however, look oa such an uodertaking 
with very different eyes from those with which their enthariastic euppor- 
ters regard it. If Austria is free from internal disturbance, the Pied- 
montese can never hope to reduce the Quadrilateral. That an outbreak 
will occur which will threaten Austria with the loss of her real resources 
of war is porsib.e, but by vo means certain. Rumour says, and probably 
with much truth, that (be Emperor of Austria was brought to terms at 
Villafranca by the threat that France would place on the throne of Hun- 
ger @ Prince who bapp to be ted with the Imperiai families 
oth of France and Russia. The threat was divgly formidable ; for, 
with the support of France, and the passive counivance of Russia, an in- 
surrection in Hungary would bave had every chance of being succers{ul. 
Bat although Hungary is ten times more eager to revolt now than rhe 
was then, al every province of Ausiria is dissatisfied, although 
martial Jaw bas to be proclaimed among the once faithful Tyrolese, aod 
the new Stadtholder of Venice is afraid of allowing even to much as 
& masked ball, there is no certainty that there will be a revolution ia the 
Austrian provivces, aud still less that an insurrection would be success 
The population of Hungary and of Venice is entirely unarmed. 
They bave literally no weapons whatever that they cau lay their bands 
on, aud therefore they bave no chauce against the regular troops, and no 
nd of hope unless a large portion of the army not only refaces 

act in obedience to the Emperor, but is ready to fight against him. 

It is not very likely that France will revew the war; and although 
Prussia would ly take a longer time to deliberate ou ber course of 
action than would be comprised in ihe whule period of a decisive cam- 
paign, yet she is believed to 1egard tbe Quadrilateral as so esseatial a 
part of the defences of Germany that she would be as ready to make the 
war general, if the Freach the Miocio, as anything except the ac- 
tual invasion of her Rhenish provinces could make her. Neither Ger- 
ane nor France desires at this moment general war ; aud therefore 
the Piedmontese bave no other hope of attacking Austria in Veaetia 
succesfully, except that which is derived from the extremely uuceriain 
calculation that balf the Austrian army would desert to the enemy. 
What Victor Emmanuel really wants is pposed , followed 
by peace and quiet times, The bour for making Venetia Italian has not 
come. Perhaps the true interest both of Europe and of Italy may lie in 
that hour being long deferred. But even without Venetia, Victor Em- 
manuel bas enough to occupy him, and to fill him with pride aud hope. 
As to & war with om we can scarcely call that a danger to the King 
of Piedmont. The Neapolitans are to the Piedmonteee much what 
the Mexicaus are to the Americans, aud Victor Rmmavec! might look 
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question of their useful would soon be settled. We are not about to 
contend that oF may pot be so organised as to be not only a barmless, 
but even a useful institution ; but we must point out that the introduc- 
tion of the principle of authority in matters which depend, and which no 
human contrivance can remove from dependence, on the liberty of bar- 
gainiog, is adverse to the increase of employment, and therefore inimical 
to the interests of the workmen. We have reason to believe that in 
many parts of the country the working population thorough|y understand 
this, and see that legislation ia not the cure for insufficient wages or long 
hours. We are glad that the House of Commons did not yesterday re- 
ject Mr. Mackinooa’s Bill, but referred in to a select committee —Dai 
News, March 1 
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ANNUAL PESTIVAL. 
Ts ANNUAL FESTIVAL OF 8T. GEORGR’S SOCIETY OF THE CITY OF NEW 
York will take place oo MONDAY, APRIL 93rd, at 
Delmonico’s Hotel, cor. Broadway and Chambers Street. 
Tickets can be obtained at 
ff. B. M. CONSULATE, 17 Broadway. 
And of the Stewards : 
JOHN MOULSON, Ja., % (NM Street. 
THOMAS M. BRAIBE, 89 Soath Street. 
RICHARD J. CORTIS, 4 Pulton Street. 
CHARLES W. FREDERICKSON, 125 Pear! Street. 
And at the offive of the ALBION Newspaper, No. 16 Beekman Street. 








WALLACE’'S THEATRE. 
THROUGH INCLEMENT WEATHER, TERRIFIC DUST, 
Tremendous Snow Storm, 
“THE POOR YOUNG MAN’ 
Keeps on his TRIUMPHANT CAREER at WALLACK’S. 





WINTER GARDEN. 
MRS. JOHN WOOD, AND MR. JOSEPH JEFFERSON. 
IN CUMEDY, BXTRAVAGANZA AND BURLESQUE. 





INTERNATIONAL ART INSTITUTION, 
694 BROADWAY, CORNER 4TH STREET. 
SUPPLEMENT TO THE CATALOGUR OF THIS LARGE GALLERY OF PAINT- 
INGS bas been issue |, mows mare has thirty new wg mo penne of Jana- 
, amongst them are severa etures 0) «yer voo > es bmar 
‘Pood. Schraaer of Berio, Tenacur of Paris and taker well known une _ ei 
Open from 10 A M to 10 P.M. Admission 25 cents. 


a@ To Tae ALsion Susscrisers rx THE PROVINCES.—The only person at 
resent anthorized to receive money on our account in the British Provinces, is 
Mir. Joun Nimmo. Persons outside of his route would oblige us by remitting to 
the office direct. lo Newfoundland we have no authorised agent at the present 
time. 


To Corresronpents.—J. S, Cartton Place. Your friend was cared for, and 
he sailed in the John Bright—— Cottage Pianos. We snall give the desired 
information as soon as ble. No trouble whatever ; make your wants, from 
a needie to an anchor, known. 








NEW-YORK, SATURDAY, MARCH 24, 1860. 


Home News. 

The precarious condition of European affairs, and the speedy decision 
of the House of Commons ia favour of the financial scheme of the Govern- 
meat, deprive the news, which is strictly domestic, of much interest. 
The minieterial Reform Bill is not a very exciting measure, and, as we 
remarked last week, if the more democratic liberals are contented with 
it, there really seems pothiog about it that Conservative or Whig mem- 
bers can object to. So far, indeed, as Mr. Disraeii’s friends are concerned, 
they can scarcely object to a change in the representation generally less 
than that which their last year’s Reform Bill proposed. The main differ- 
ence in the two schemes, it may be interesting to mention, is that, 
whereas Lord Derby proposed no red of the fra in boroughs, 
but the addition of a lodger’s franchise, Lord John Russell proposes to 
make a somewhat similar extension of the right to vote, by reducing 
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the conservative project proposing an educational franchise, which wou!d 
necessarily make arbitrary distinctions aod be very cumbersome in work- 
ing, the Conservative Reform Bill will appear to the unprejudiced very 








the borough franchise from ten to six pounds. Setting aside that part of 


pereons having a small income from fanded property, Lord Derby 
posed certain changes ia the machinery of voting—in the registration, 
the namber of po!ling places and others—which would have mach con- 
venienced the poorer classes whom it is proposed to enfranchize, sgy- 
ing them much time,—which to them is money, and trouble—a very 
little of which the majority of them think a dear price for a vote. 

Some alterations have been made in conducting the service at St. 
George’s in the East, which seem to have calmed, if not dissipated the angry 
feelings of those whe attended that church. Acting under the directions of 
the Bishop of London, the churchwardens have removed from the “ altar’? 
the ornaments which excited the parishioners. To put a stop to theage 
scandals altogether, a Bill has been laid before Parliament by a private 
member, the object of which is stated to be to obtain a uniformity of vest- 
ments in all the churches of the Establishment. 

Affairs. 

There is little that calle for remark in the Earopean News which has 
reached us during the past week; and from the Canada, which is an- 
nounced as at Halifax jast as we are going to press, the telegraph 
has yet brought us no news of moment, except the announcement 
tbat Sardinia has consented that the question of annexation to 
France shall be voted upon by the people of Savoy and Nice. This 
was to be expected. Indeed, M. Thouvenel, in reply to a direct 
question from Lord Cowley whether, in certaia eventaalities, it 
was intended to annex Savoy to France by force, and without 
reference either to the King of Sardinia or the people of Savoy, replied 
explicitly, and without hesitation, that it had never entered the 
Emperor’s thoughts to constrain either the will of the King of Sardinia 
or that of the populations. This was as long ago as the first week io 
February. To this course Louis Napoleon, whatever may be his wishes 
or his feelings, is compelled by the necessity of his situation. A parveny 
monarch, who claims bis throne by right of popular election, and who 
Professes to direct the internal affairs of France for the good of all her 
citizens, and her external relations with an eye only to French 
interests and the tranquillity of Europe, he could not venture 
upon so arbitrary and oppressive a step as the traosfer of a 
people from one government and one nationality to another, with- 
out consulting their wishes upon the subject. Sooner or later such 
a gross, blundering piece of inconsistency would cost him his crown. 
And Victor Emmanuel must consent to this balloting from necessities 
just as imperative, though entirely different. For should be refuse, the 
French army would very surely receive orders to march out of Lom- 
bardy ; and Austria would not lack reasonable excuses for marching in 
again, ia spite of the pact of Villafranca and the treaty of Zurich,—the 
terms of neither of which, by the way, have yet been entirely fulfilled. 

It was a matter of course that this question of the territorial 
aggrandisement of France should be noticed in Parliament, and 
that the Minister for Foreign Affaire should be called upon for all 
the information upon it in his possession. Yet w not but 
thiok that in making it the subject of a long and debate Mr. 
Fitzgerald, Mr. Bright, Mr. Bernal Osborne, and Mr. Roeback, were un- 
wise. For their protesis, their sneere, and their inuendoes were of no 
avail. Granted that Louis Napoleon is faithless and ambitious, and we 
would not trast him where crowns and provinces were lying around loose, 
of what earthly use is it to provoke such a man by ill-tempered words, 
which can be but words, just at a time when the two governments bave 
formed a most advantageous commercial treaty? Great Britain, if needs 
mast, is as ready to fight Louis Napoleon as to be his ally. Bat Messrs, 
Fitzgerald and Osborne and Roebuck seem to desire to break off the 
alliance, and to have liberty to worry the French Emperor at their 
leisure and their pleasure, entirely forgetful of the consequences which 
might ensue. If they desire to provoke a war with France, let them go to 
the country upon the question; if not, let them be silent, if not civil. Great 
Britain wants peace while peace can be preserved with honour. This 
view of the subject was taken in reply by Lord Joba Rassell, in a speech 
which seems to us eminently able and statesmanlike. He treated the 
subject as one not of feeling or individual opinion, but of grave public 
policy ; and he evidently carried the House and will carry the country 
with him. 

Meanwhile the aspect of affairs in Italy becomes more warlike. It is 
said that not improbably Victor Emmanuel will take the field in 
the Spring in support of the people of Tuscany, in spite of Louis Napo- 
leon’s warning and of the Pope’s threat of excommunication. 


The Bloody Style. 

Not the ravage style which seems to draw blood, and which often does 
draw tears which really drain the heart, bat the style which itself reeks 
of blood. Some reporters, even of the higher grade, delight in this 
style ; and are never so happy as when a eanguinary sulject gives them 
an opportunity to “wreak themselves upon expression.” They have 
had a rare opportunity within the last day or two; and it must be ad- 
mitted that they have improved the occasion. Most of our readers will 
have heard by the time this paper reaches them, of the finding in the 
Lower New York Bay, of a little sloop abandoned and partly dieman- 
tled, on which there were traces of what seem to have been two or more 
very atrocious, cold-blooded murders. The vessel had sailed from 
New York last week for the Virginia Oyster banks, having 
on board a master, mate, and two hands, both lads The 
master was eaid to have had several hundred dollars on board 
to be used in his business at the South. The next that is heard of her 
is her discovery in the condition above described. 

A shocking event this, truly, and one to which publicity must be given. 
But all the essential particulars, even all those of any reasonable interest 
might be recorded in a paragraph of thirty or forty lines; and it would 
seem that, from the nature of the occurrence, the fewest words and the 
simplest, should be chosen by the relator, whether he regarded either 
propriety or the effect of his narrative. Not so, however, with your 
bloody-minded reporters. They summon themselves together over the 
case, and echoing Nick Bottom, call out, Masters, spread yourselves ; and 
spread themselves they do, through bloody columns which put to shame 
those which thunder through the sonorous pages of “ Washington and his 
Generals” and “ Napoleon and his Marshals.” 

The event is, of course, announced in the first paragraph as “a ter. 
rible and mysterious tragedy,” though it has no tragic element, is not 
terrible, and is so far from being mysterious that no one who knows of 
the circumstances can have any doubt as to the motives which led to the 
deed, or the person who committed it. Then in the next paragraph we 
are told that “soon the derrible story of awful havoc and mysterious murder 
spread throughout the lower part of the city, aud Jegions of the carious 
hurried to the vessel to view the tragic scene ;”’ the truth being that two 
or three bundred people, at most, gathered round the smacks and fish- 
-crates at Fulton Slip, where the sloop was moored. Our reporter goes 
on board, and is soon weltering in gore ; nay, he bathes in it with serene 
delight. He begins by telling us, in his quality of chronicler, that “ the 
firet thing that presented itself on going on board was blood ;” then 
sailing off upon the Red Sea of imagination, he says that “the ofa 
floating slaughter-bouse presented itself to the minds of those present.” A 





much the more “liberal” of the two. Besides giving the franchise to 
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prose may be accepted with confidence in their truth. We are told that 
on deck “ from the rudder to the bow everything was besmeared with 
blood :” that in the cabin “ the floor, every piece of farnitare, the stove, 
and articles of wearing apparel were covered with blood :” that “ large 
pools of blood were found upon the floor :” that “an unbroken canal of blood 
flowed from the cabin to the guards :” that “a pool of blood was visible 
near the ecappere : ” and that “ pools of blood also surrounded the mast.” 
In addition to all this, we have a feast of “spattered gore ; ’’ “ stamped 
footmarks of blood,” and numerous utensils, among them a coffee pot and 
a hatchet, saturated in gore, not to mention other particulars, al! equally 
sanguinary. 

Now could anytbing of the kind be at once more ridiculous 
and disgusting than such a report as this!—which, we may say, 
fairly represents the account given of the occurrence in question by all 
the New York papers. We know something by personal observation of 
the quantity of blood which will fow from murderous wounds ; and we 
know that if there had been thirty men instead of three stabbed to death 
on board that sloop, there would hardly have been left such traces a? 
justify the language in which this deplorable event has been made pub- 
lic. Pools of blood, large pools of blood, and unbroken canals of blood 
must be drawn from larger reservoirs than the bodies of one man and 
two lads afford. Troe, Emmet told the Judge before whom he was tried 
that if the blood of all the heart. that he had wrung were gathered into 
one vessel, his lordship might swim in it; but Emmet was pleading a 
cause, not narrating an event, and byperbole was his privilege, even if 
what he said had not been almost literally true ; for he chose this method 
of saying, and on a trial for his life the choice was most felicitous, that 
the policy which his lordsbip represented had wrung the hearts of thou- 
sands and tens of thousands. 

Bat, we hear the plea, our reporters are not Emmets, and cannot choose 
their language so happily as he did. Trae enongh (though there may be 
unconscious Emmets among them,) and therefore they require the more 
looking after. As true in England as here. London reporters write this 
sort of stuff by the quire; and yet whoever saw it printed in any respect- 
able London paper of modern days? There such reports receive proper 
supervision before they are made public ; and al! such ridiculous and re- 
volting verbiage as this is mercilessly excised. Why is it not done by 
American editors, who claim a wider spread of iatelligence and a higher 
tone of feeling for the public which they address? Cannot simplicity 
and common sense, not to say good taste, be consulted in the reporting 
even of a supposed murder? Won’t some of our American contempora- 
ries try it. Let them be sure that it would be worth while. 

The Future Broughams. 

Lord Brongbam long ago provided that his name should never die out 
of the memories of the British people. His title to fame is ineffaceably 
written in the statutes of the realm, even if science, and literatare, and 
statecraft, were not stamped with his genius, He who found the Laws 
of England “a two edged sword of craft and oppression,” and bas with 
indomitable energy and uneurpassable knowledge, striven to make them 
what Lord Coke too proudly believed them in his day—* the perfection 
of human reason,” may properly claim the statutes as his most enduring 
monument. Nevertheless, the iesue of a new patent which permits the 
title of Lord Broug and Vaux, to descend through the collateral 
branches of the family—the present peer baving no direct heir,— 
is a graceful act on the part of the crown, and an honoura- 
ble and grateful one on the part of the ministry. Lord 
Brougham’s brother, Mr. William Brougham, is well known to the 
English public, having been a member of parliament for the important 

politan borough of Southwark, in the hottest of the Reform stroggle. 
He retired from that position in 1834 to be made a Master in Chancery. 
His only son, Heary Charles, born in 1836 and now therefore twenty-five 
years old, will, by this act of the Queen, be ultimately honoured with the 
title. He is said to be a great favourite with his uncle, whose fortune as 
well as whose title be will probably inherit, and thus be enabled to sup" 
port his rank in becoming etyle. Unhappily there has been no method 
discovered of transmitting talent and worth with rank and fortune ; but 
let us hope that the heir apparent of Brougham and Vaux will honour 
his inheritance. 








The Champion of England. 

The office of Champion of England was once hereditary in a certain 
ancient family of Britain, aud so it continued until the laxity of the 
press, the corruption of Parliament, the extravagant political pretences 
of traders, the amiability of literary critics and the sanctimonious auste- 
rities of Evangelical divines, aroused the wrath of certain Oxford gra- 
duates who determined to ebange all this. To that end they established 
a weekly journal of criticism called the Saturday Review, which was to 
destroy, to reform, and to regenerate. It has been mainly distinguished 
by its combativeness. Its diatribes have been far more successful than its 
defences. Its last victim is -he Hereditary Grand Champion of England. 
One wold have thought that the peacefulness of this formidable per- 
sonage’s general behaviour, the rarity of his appearance in bis official 
position, if not bis rank, would have preserved from assault this redoubt- 
ed knight whoee function it is at every coronation, to dash his mailed 
glove in the teeth of all and sundry who may dare to dispute the right 
of the enthroned monarch to the crown. Not so the Saturday Review. 
Without a word of warning, without accusation, hearing, or condemna- 
tion, we find this venerable officer deposed. By grace of the Saturday 
Review democracy triumphs ; a representative of the ancient chivalry of 
England makes way for a muecalar bricklayer. Sayers is Champion of 
England, vice Dymoke superseded ! 

It may be somewhat late to protest against this change. It may even 
be impertinent for Eaglisbmen ou this side of the ocean to offer objections 
to a course which is taken in England for the Eaglish by eminent British 
autbority. The pugnacious spirits of the Saturday Review should be the 
beat judges of the man fittest to represeat the fighting characteristics of 
the nation. But as Horace expressed it several hundred years ago, 
and as we have impressed on Englishmen here for nearly forty years, 
‘tis the sky that changes and not the mind or Leart of him that crosses 
the seas. We object therefore to share the stigma which the Saturday Re- 
view is casting upon Zaglishmen. We refase to acknowledge the musca- 
lar bricklayer, who has left an honest calling for the idle and sanguinary 
trade of bruiser, asthe champion of Englishmen. If we must have a cham- 
pion, we prefer the chivalry that damages nothing bat a fancy gauntlet, 
the property of Baron Nathan, Costumier, &c., &., or, the bard-stone 
floor of Westminster Abbey. 

And why seeks our contemporary the elevation of the “ fancy” at the 
expense of hereditary valoar? Foul will fare the Saturday Review's re- 
presentative of the new order of muscle, if he battles no more sturdily 
against the burly American boy, with the girlish name, than does the 
Review for the usefulness of the Ring. Small excuse is it for a panegyric 
on the art of fighting savagely for victory, for gain, or for the amnse- 
ment of the depraved, that the curiosity of a nation ie aroused at the 
fact that a man born in America has travelled three th d miles to 
challenge to single combat a man born in Eogland. More skill than the 
Review uses does it require to make us believe that this is not cariosity, 
bat interest. Odd notions of a fight are those of the Review writer, that 
Cause him to enunciate the doctrine that it is the adjancts of the Ring 











that are coarse and brutal, and not the fight itself. Strange logic is that 
of the Review, which sees in the physical advantages of thorough training 
of the body, a rare argument for the destruction in an hour of all the effects 
of the training of months, Fine military perceptivity is that of the reviewer 
who is so enthusiastic a lover of the noble art of mauling God’s own 
image, until you cannot tell whether it be a face or a jelly, that he finds 
the “terrible upper cut” of the prize fighter sufficient to put armed men 
to flight ! 

We desire to encourage the practice of every exercise which cherishes 
the spirit of fair play between opponents, and tends to the development 
of physical capacities ; bodily health and strength being good in itself, 
and a fair foundation whereon to build mental excellence, and even that 
self-reliance which is akin to self-respect. But, happily, manly vigour 
is attainable without the necessity of sanguinary combats. He may be 
an expert swordsman who has never fleshed a weapon ; the art of self- 
defence may be acquired by the diligent pummelling of a sand bag, or 
by harmless encouaters with the gloves, Chastity, temperance, and the 
virtues may be attained without the necessity of a bloody affray, in spite 
of the Saturday Review. Even manly courage an Englishman may ac- 
quire, if he have it not naturally, without passing through the ordeal 
of a battered nose, a lacerated cheek, or fist dropping with blood, to say 
nothing of an antagonist killed by an unlacky blow, a trial for man- 
slaughter, the applause of blacklegs, the sympathy of the Fancy, and the 
apologies of the Saturday Review. 











































it be sufficiently charged with Cocculus Indicus, strychnine, and other exciting 
condiments. If you offer them scenery it must be of the most stapendous cha- 
racter ; and they will prefer a distant view of Buckingham Palace, backed by 
the high Alps, and embosomed in groves of tropic palm trees, to the | indscapes 
of Turner or the sea-seapes of Stanfield. If you offer them music, it mast come, 
not like the soft south wind over a bank of violets, but rather like a New York 
Fourth of July debouching from Chatham Street into the Park, with as mach 
brass in every bar as goes to the making of the whole legal profession ; such 
music, in short, as Gotham enjoys at the Academy of Music whenever there is a 
little difficulty behind the scenes ; such music as the French Theatre, for some 
mysterious reason, inflicts upon us in the intervals of its exquisite dramatic per- 
formances. Now the positive elevation which has been reached by the taste of 
the theatre-going wurld in New York, is for me established by the fact, that 
while we can manage to keep half-a-dozen theatres in full activity throughout 
the season, we who invariably desert an indifferent spectacle as soon as a good 
play is offered to us, and just as invariably drift away from an indifferent play, 
as soon as a good spectacle flames upon the boards. 

The fatlare of the dismally trivial play of“ Vanity Fair,” and the success of the 
more than nly attractive spectacle of “ Evangeline,” during the past 
week, are cases precisely in point. 

I know that “ Evangeline” does not profess to make a “ spectacle” of herself, 
but, on the contrary, declares that she is a “tender and delicate Domestic 
Drama.” 

But in my capacity of critic, I must deal with facts, not with fancies, and as 
a matter of fact “ Evangeline” is no drama atall, but aspectacle “ pure et simple” 
in every sense of these pleasing adjectives. “ Tender and delicate” it certainly 
is ; and altogether lovely, since nothing has been taken away from Mr. Long- 
fellow’s original work, save the hospital and the tombstone, in exchange for 
which we receive the merry marriage-bells and love in a cottage. 

Bat even after these concessions to the inexorable law which links 
matrimony with the fifth act of the domestic drama, the story of “ Evangeline” 
continues to be a story and nota drama. It is essentially narrative as told in 
the poem ; it is essentially spectacular as put upon the stage. And that it 
should be welcomed as the veridical play-bills assure us it nightly is, with “ in- 
tense emotion and torapt attention” (the play-bills are responsible for what one 
of the daily papers calls the “ authograph y” of this sentence), by “ criticaf* in. 
telligent, an‘ refined audiences,” is simply a tribute to the scenic effect of the 
production. The part of Gabriel, to be sure, receives a certain dramatic 
life from the vigorous interpretation of Mr. Jordan, who plays it with unusual 
delicacy as well as with his usual force ; Mr. Jefferson throws an occasional 
flash of dramatic humour upon the stage, from a Jack O'Lantern character, 
entitled Baptiste, which he is amiable enough to carry about ; Mrs. Vining is 
pleasing!y real in the rdle of Madame Latour : Mr. Stoddart and Mr. Pearson 
are quite as affecting as circumstances will allow; and the British Lion roars 
most disgustingly from time to time, through impersonations quite as tremen- 
dous as any that Bottom and his friends could have devised for their “ prologue 
before the Duke of Athens.” But the placid declamation of Miss Bateman as 





The Shakespearian Forgeries. 

No longer forgery, but forgeries.—A moath ago we {dro pped this sub- 
ject until Mr. Collier was “ absolutely convicted, or forced iato confes- 
sion.” He has not confessed, but he has been convicted, if not of absolute 
forgery, at least of interpolation, and of falsehood so grave and ao delibe- 
rate in relation to this affair, that whatever he says hereafter must be dis- 
credited. The question has assumed very mach larger proportions than 
it bore at first ; and if the well sustained assertions and arguments put 
forth from the British Museum should be incontrovertibly established, 
Mr, Collier would stand convicted of forgery, not only in his no- 
torious folio, and in one belonging to the Earl of Ellesmere, 
which he was the first to bring to light, but of a State paper, and 
of part of a document in Dulwich College, and also of an important in- 
terpolation in an ancient letter preserved in the archives of that instita- 
tion. Of these volumes and pepers Mr. Collier is the professed discov- 
erer ; they are all of mach consequence in regard either to the text or to 
the life of our and the world’s greatest poet ; and yet they have all been 
pronounced forgeries by the experts of the British Museum, in whose 





opinion, also, they are the work of one hand,—a most important conclu- 
sion when it is considered that they were all brought forward at compa- 
ratively brief intervals by one man! The State Paper which has been sup- 
posed to determine a point of Shakespeare’s standing at a certain period 
of bis life, was examined by a commission appointed by Sir John Romilly, 
Master of the Rolls, at the head of which Commission was Sir Frederic 
Madden, keeper of the MSS. in the British Museum. The decision was 
“forgery,” and the Master of the Rolls ordered the certificate signed by 
the Commissioners to be appended to the document. 

The question of these forgeries has become “ the most important lite- 
rary topic of the day ;” and the London literary papers are filled with 
discussions of it week after week. And strangely enough it happens 
that just at this time the Master of the Rolls bimself has diecovered some 
ancient documents, which are said to add considerably to our scanty stock 
of information as to the life of Shakespeare. These are soon to be pub- 
lished under the editorial care of Mr. Howard Staunton. They will, of 
course, excite the liveliest interest; and the official channel through 
which they are derived ensures their authenticity. One result of all this 
exposure and discovery is, that every life of Shakespeare published from 
1830 to the present time is worthless. We understand that the “ Life” 
in Mr. Grant White's edition is not yet printed. which is a fortunate cir- 
cumstacce for him and for the sabeortbers to his work. 

St. George's Society. 

On the 23d of April, when our friends in Charleston will be busily engaged in 
choosing a lidate for the Presidency, our New York friends propose to keep 
the anniversary of the patron Saint of Merrie England, by dining together at Del. 
monico’s. We make this early announcement of the fact, that all the sons of 
Albion may loyally hold themselves disengaged therefor. 

We are happy to be in a position to state that the society flourishes, and that 
the recent collection for the Charitable Fund amounts to $1,124.00. We can 
also state that Mr. Toomas Dixon, an old and mach respected member, has given 
$1000 toward the permanent fund of the Society, and that another member 
offers to be one of ten each to give $1000 with the same benevolent purpose. 
Our columns are ope a to record the names of any ten gentlemen charitably dis- 
posed to the extent indicated. 





—————— 


Dranta, 


The admission that spectacles will take the eye of the public even when 
dramas fail to charm their souls, is commonly thought to imply some profound 
and pitiful degradation of the public intellect. ft strikes me, however, as im- 
plying nothing of the sort. A fine show on the stage is a pleasure to look upon, 
just as“ ginger is hot in the mouth” by the law of nature; and I hope a ra- 
tional public will never allow itself to be bullied out of its instincts by the 
lofty pretensions of literary despotism. The dramatists have “ tried this sort of 
thing” before. Terence has left on record his absolute contempt for the Roman 
people who “ crowded to see rope-dancers when they might have listened to his 

dies.” Nevertheless the same people did listen to his comedies, when 
they were in the humour for doing so; enjoyed his comedies, and be- 
queathed them to the animated admiration of the world in general, and 
Westminster school in particular. The success of spectacles, in other 
words, is very far from involving the failure of plays; and the glory of 
the scene-painter is not founded upon the shame of the stage. If on the 
contrary we should te startled by the phenomenon of crowded houses hang- 
ing rapturously over a bad play, while a good spectacle was wasting its 
sweetness upon the desert orchestra stalis, we might begin to tremble for the fu- 
tare of the theatre. That people should really like to be amused with representa- 
tion of life in any of its aspects, actaal or possible, passionate or pictorial, is the 
fundamental condition of dramatic activity ; and this disposition reveals the de- 
gree of ite cultivation rather in the demand which it makes for excellence, than 
in the special turn, which it may take from time to time to illustrate. The in- 
habitants of the Isle of Skye, (as might be expected from the hideousness of 
their ideal dogs) partly through the inflaences of climate, and partly through 
those of theological training, have lost all relish, if they ever had any, 
for dramatic amusement. Amusement of all kinds, indeed, is looked 
upon in a rather dubious light, by these moist and moral pnri- 
tans, who professing to find no mention of recreation in the story of the 
creation, incline to the notion that human life ought to be divided between ab- 
solate work and absolute rest ; and that Joe Miller is little better than a door- 
keeper in the “ tents of unrighteousness.” In the Isle of Skye, therefore, there 
can be no theatre : and the question of spectacles versus dramas consequently 
cannot be so much as entertained. 

On the Surrey side of London Bridge, we find quite another state of things. 
There the desire for amasement exists, but in a stage of development which 





must be acknowledged to be decidedly low. The Southwark theatres are a ne- =o 
cessity, because there is a demand for theatres; but the question whe- 


ther dramas or spectacles shall be performed in them is entirely subordinated to 
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Boangeline, and the rotund oratory of Mr. Charles Kemble Mason as Benedia, 


harmonize more absolutely with the strictly pictorial treatment of the whole 
subject, and make up, with the excellent descriptive music of Mr. Fry, and the 


thoroughly admirable scenery and stage management, one of the most agreeable 
and elevated spectacles ever produced in New York. 





For my own part, I prefer the best of dramas to the best of spectacles ; but, 


as I have already said, when the choice lies between suci: dramas as “ Vanity 
Fair” and such spectacles as“ Evangeline,” I think the New York public prove 
their good taste by selecting the latter. 


HAMILTON, 
—a 


PR usic. 
The absence of the opera ia foreign parts, and the penitential observancee of 


Lent (among which may be enumerated the opening of the Spring Fashions, 
and the great tribulation on the subject of Bonnets) keeps the City In euch 
comparative silence that amusements are, for the nonce, scarcely remembered. 
Of music we have had but little in quantity and still less in quality, but of ru- 
mours concerning masic, there have been more than sufficient. From these we 
gather that the difficulty between Mr. Maretzek and Mr. Ullman is on the 
point of breaking out in good earnest. ‘The “ indomitable”—as the 


Havanevre manager is aptly termed —retarned to the City last week, and with 


the promptness for which he is remarkable drew ont at once a plan of opera- 
tions against the enemy. It is settled definitely that Mr. Maretzck’s season will 
commence at the Winter Garden immediately on the termination of Lent. It 
will consist of 34 performances, the principal artists being Mdme. Fabbri, Made. 
Gassier, Sig. Errani, Sig. Gassier, Signor Florenza, and Signor Gasparoni. 
Several other artists are held in reserve, about whom it is unnecessary to speak 
now. Mr. Maretzek’s orchestra has been selected with extreme care, and will 


contain all the best instrumentalists in the City. The chorus, too, will be the 
beet we have ever had here. It has been steadily rehearsing for more than a 
month. 

Concerning the operations of the Academy forces we hear but little. Some 
skilful manceavres have been attempted, and one or two of Mr. Maretzek’s artists 
have been surprised by them, bat loyalty and courage seem to have gained the 
day. We cannot discover that a single artist has been enticed from his alle- 
giance. So far as we can gather, Miss Adelina Patti (who, according to former 
announcem¢nts, was to have made her appearance in Loudon early ia April) is 
once more to be the star. A daily journal speaks also of Made. Frezzolini, an 
experiment which is at least doubly hazardous, considering that the lady failed 
here on her debut, and subsequently in Paris. Brignoli and Stigelli will, we 
presume, be the tenors. Beyond this ramoar sayeth not, except that Susini and 
Bergmann have seceded from the troupe. 

The fight it will be perceived bids fair to be vigorous. The generals are ex- 
perienced and valorous, and the public will unquestionably be impartial. Art 
cannot suffer from this sort of warfare. Each manager will be stimulated to the 
greatest possible exertion, and the one who does the most will be the one who 
gains the day. 

A Soirée of the Classic kind was given at Goldbeck’s Hall (it should be called 
“ Pantry”) on Tuesday evening, Mr. Mills the pianist and Mr. Millard (a pleasing 


tenor) imparted to it what interest it possessed. The programme opened with 


delay and closed with apology. Sach enter tainments do not merit notice. 
——_—a 
Sr. Davin’s Socrzry.—The St. David’s Neng Benevolent Society 
held their annual meeting at St. David's Hall, No. 93 Canal sireet, on 
the evening of the 19th inst., when the fullowing officers were elected to 


serve curing the ensuing year, viz. : Jobn Evans, President ; William J, 


Williams, First Vice Presideat ; George Murgau, Second Vice-President ; 


T. Cromwell, Exq.; Stewards. H. N. Morgan, J 
Jones, David Richards; Com- 
Thomas 


—_—— 


Fatts and Fancies. 


The Council of the Society of Arts has had an interview with the Prince 


Consort to communicate to him the steps which are being taken by the 


council with regard to the holding of a second great International Exhi- 
bition in 1862._—_——It is stated by the Paris journals that a series of 
experiments on the art of directing balloons are to be made in the Champ-— 
de Mars during the enruing epring. Professor Clerk Maxwell, of 
Mariechal College, Aberdeen, hes been appointed Bakerian lecturer for 
this year by the Royal Society of London.——-—IIt is eid to be the 
Queen’s intention to visit the Dake of Newcastle, at his seat at Clamber, 
near Retford, during the ensuing summer, and that during ber siay she 
will the whole of the Rifle Corps now formed in the county of 
Nottin : —A ion letter far gh my Poerio, 4) bas lately 
very ill, but is now quite , probabl a candidate 
fan the representation of Milas in the National Pe:liement,—-Madile. 








——It is eaid that have determined to ta —_ 
tol into the eta‘e of education in Scotland, and 
in the meantime which were to be extended to 
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New Books. 

The curiosity and anxiety of the public have been for years tried in- 
ordinately by the mystery which hung over the fate of Sir Jobn Franklin. 
The veil having at last been drawn aside by the successful effort of the 
commander of the Foz, people are satisfied with what Capt. McClintock 
has revealed to them ; and, certain of the death of Franklin and bis com- 
panions, and saddened by the loss of life which these Arctic searches 
have occasioned, are inclined to shut their eyes to any more books that 
treat of the terrors of the icy North. It was in this frame of mind that 
we opened the volume called An Arctic Boat Journey (Brown, Taggard & 
Chase, Boston,) written by Dr. Hayes, surgeon on board the Advance, 
which carried Dr. Kane and his companions in the second Grinnell exp» 
dition. Having, however, been led line by line from the first page to 
the last by the exceeding interest of this book, we wish our readers to 
know tbat if they avoid Dr. Hayes’ narrative, under the impression that 
they are merely turning aside from a too often repeated story, they are 
very mach mistaken, and will miss one of the very best books of travel 
recently published. Its interest, too, is entirely itsown. It is in fact an 
exceedingly simple story of how eight men worried oat an existence in 
spite of cold, hunger, disease, hostile savages and their own wolfish 
dogs, for upwards of four months in the desolation of the Arctic regions 
—a story which tells of great physical misery, told nevertheless with ex- 
ceeding modesty and manliness. 

The object of the journey undertaken by Dr. Hayes was to relieve the 
Advance of half her occupants—the whole being too many to winter com- 
fortably and with due regard to health, in her confined space—and by 
travelling a thousand miles to the south, to reach the Danish settlement 
of Upernavik, the nearest outpost of civilization, where such assistance 
might be had as Dr. Kane would be likely to require as soon as the spring 
came. When the ice had fairly locked up the Advance in Rensalaer Har- 
bour on the 28th of August, the adventurers left the brig, intending to 
take the open water at a distance of a few miles in an ordinary new 
London whale boat, which the voyagers and their stores for five weeks 
loaded almost to the water’s edge. Mr. Petersen, who was afterwards so 
valuable an assistant of Capt, McClintock, bad the management of the 
expedition, under Dr. Hayes. Their first object was to reach Lyttleton 
Island, where Dr. Kane had left a life boat and some stores. These 


they were to use at discretion. After mach trouble and delay they got | 


their whale boat afloat and, escaping several imminently dangerous situa- 
tions, reached Lyttleton Island. Here half of the party took the life 
boat. Thus they continued with much difficulty and peril along the 
coast until the end of September, when the winter overtook them and 
compelled them to land and encamp. Practically, this put an end to all 
hope of reaching Upernavik ; with what feelings the little band met this 
check, let our author relate : 

By this brief record the reader will perceive what were the strugg les, 
hopes, and fears of our little y daring this critical period of the ex- 
pedition. To be thus checked, so near to the spot where a broad expanse 
of water had been seen ; and which, when discovered, promised to give 
Us @ passage southward, was felt to be a hard fortune. A strong wind 
from the east might open the ice and release us, but otherwise our fate 
was sealed,—or at least so it seemed. To retreat was quite as impossi- 
ble as to advance. We could neither travel over the ice nor cat through 
it. To live long where we were, seemed equally impossible. The shore 
upon which we were cast was more bleak and barren than any other that 
we had seen in this inhospitable region. The summer was gone, and the 
winter was pressing close upon its heels. The hills were covered with 
snow ; the valleys were filled with drift ; the streams were al! dried up ; 
the sea was shrouded in its gloomy mantle. Night—the long arctic 
night—was setting in- already the sun was beneath the horizon during 
the greater part of each twenty-four hours, and in a short time he would 
sink to rise no more until February. 

To meet this period of winter darkness we were li without any 
preparation. Our remaining were scarcel t for two 
weeks ; our fuel was stil! more scanty ; and this was merely of a 

ee a eae ee water, bat not to give warmth to our- 
ves, 

We were not, however, morally unprepared for such a fortune It 
Was one to which, when leaving + Moms Harbour, we well knew our- 
selves to be liable ; and for several days we had made up our minds that 

chances were at least ten to one in favour of euch a termination 
to our undertaking ; yet the open water, to which we had so determia- 
edly bent our course since the 21st, offered so tempting a bait, that we 
had steadfastly pursued it until wo fell into this trap. 

Our great sorrow was, that we had failed in our purpose. Yet, al- 
though the object for which we had striven was not attained, we knew 
thet it was not through our fault but our misfortune ; and, since it had 
been our duty to persevere as long as was the least possibility of 
succeeding, it was now no less our duty than our instinct to endeavour 
to preserve our lives. P 

Accordingly, as soon as it became evident that the sudden closing in 
of the winter Tad hopelessly beset us, we began to look about us, and to 
devise means for meeting emergencies. We must first preserve 
what was left of our stores ; secondly, construct a place to shelter us; 
and, thirdly, add to our means of subsistence. We could draw no inspi- 
ration from the desolation around us. Our trust was in God and our 
own efforts. 

The party passed two months in this deplorable state, to which fate 
had reduced them, varied by one or two attempts at escape, in procuring 
the bare means of sustaining life, more than once being reduced to 
within a few hours of actual starvation, avoided only by eating a kind 
of moss, the penalty of using which was violent diarrhea; and 
after escaping the murderous designs of unfriendly Eequimaux, finally 
made their way back to the brig by seizing the dogs and sledges of a 
party of natives, who refused them any assistance in the hope that death 
Would soon put into their hands the much coveted possessions of the 
Strangers. 

Dr. Hayes, we may add, puts forth this volame with some hope that it 
‘may aid him in fitting out, with assistance to be derived from his country- 
men, another expedition to the Polar seas. His last chapter gives several 
ogent arguments in favour of such an enterprise, which appear to de- 
serve the attentive consideration of those more particularly interested. 
There are scientific if not commercial objects to be served by sach an 
expedition ; and we cannot help thinking that the experience of the 
past and a thorough outfit, ought to be sufficient to guard Arctic explorers 
against greater dangers, perhaps even against greater discomforts, than 
are yearly met by ordinary whalers, who penetraté far into the same 
Tegions. 

Among the colonial Bishops of the English Church hardly one, with 
perhaps the exception of Reginald Heber, attained such a 
Position as one of Heber’s successors, Daniel Wilson, Lord Bishop of Cal- 
eutta and Metropolitan of India. He closed his long and useful career 
only two years ago, and left materials for a biography of unusual inter- 
est and instructiveness, which have been well put together by the Rev. 
Josiah Bateman, his son-in-law and first Chaplain. Bishop Wilson be- 
longed to that school which designates itself as evangelical, and he had 
tendencies toward Calvanism. In prayer, except of course on stated oc- 
casions, when the Church provides a form to be used, he followed the 
style common to Dissenters. On one occasion his family prayers puz- 
zled a lady visiting his house. Are they really prayers, she asked. For 
he was accustomed to weave into them minute details and anecdotes of 
life. “Tell her,” said the Bishop, “to read her Bible, and mark the 
prayers of Moses, David, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Daniel, Nehemiah, and others ; 
ahe will find that discussion and narration is the basis of prayer. All 
‘these talked with God.” 


He was an indefatigable worker. His biographer tells us that before he 


went to St. Johns,’ Bedford Row, he preached six hundred and forty ser- 


ington Macaulay were among the congregation, he preached one thou- 


and fifty-eight, and in India two thousand three hundred and one. More 
than five thousand sermons! Let this be thought of by the next discon- 
tented disseater who is abou: to pour out the gall of his bitterness upon 
lazy, luxurious bishops.. In benevolence, as well as in labour he was a 
bright example to his order. Daring the long period of his episcopacy 
he received about one hundred and forty thousand pounds, bat so bounti- 
ful was his self-denying hand that he left only six thousand behind him 
when he died. 

He was a man of original traits of character, and very independent and 
direct as well as whimsical in hisactlons. Consequently there have been 
some amusing anecdotes preserved of him, of which we quote the follow- 
ing :-— 

When ill once at rye and unable to join the dinner circle, a lit- 
tle portion had been sent into his study. He had just eaten it when the 
doctor called to inquire after his health ; “ How are you now, my Lord ?” 
“ Better, thank you. I have been eating a little dinner.” “ ik will be 
well for you then to lie down by-and-by, and rest for an hour or two.” 
He rang his hand-bell and when the servant ap , said, “ Lord Sahib 
sota ”’ (The Bishop sleeps.) The next instant he bad left his study, 
laid down in bis bed, aud covered himself up for sleep—leaving the doc- 
tor amaged at the sudden result of his prescription. 

The Bishop was preaching for a church which needed funds. He 
stated the amount required ; and showed how easily it might be raised. 
“ If the Commissioner,” he said, “ will give so much, and the Magistrate 
so much, and the Commandant so much (running down the list of Euro- 
peans in the station), the amount is raised, and the church is built. Shut 
the door.” The hearers started, for they said within themselves nata- 
rally enough, that supposed that they were not to leave the charch 
till each one had paid his quota. And this story got abroad, and ran far 
and wide, even it was known that a rushing wind, the sure precur- 
sor of a storm, had suddenly entered the church, blown about the loose 
— of the Bishop’s sermon, and led to his hasty “ Shut the 

oor. 

Mrs. Ellerton, the valued inmate of his house, was often on the very 
brink of the grave; and the great age of both had made them familiar 
with death and its accessories. One evening, being very ill, she eent 
for the Bishop to bid him farewell, and to leave with him some instruc- 
tions respecting her coffin. He promised compliance, and after awhile 
left her. During the night she rallied, and in the morning sent for him 
to countermand her directions. He came ranning up to her, and on find- 
ing how matters stood, said, it was too late for her to change: he had 
sent for the andertaker at once, as she wished, and the work was done. 

It characterised his expositions of ture. One of his lains 
was ordered up to the Punjaub, bat his wife was unwilling to go. the 
course of the morning’s reading it hi 


mons. At St. John’s, where Zachary Macaulay and his son Thomas Bab- | 


rand ove hundred and eighty-seven sermons ; at Islington eight hundred | 
and twenty, at various other places and times in England eight hundred | 


| heroes, nor saints, nor angels? Can it be because they were both coun- 
| try-bred boys, and for ever after strangely sensitive to courtliness? Why, 
| Giotto also was a country-bred boy. A ’s native Correggio, Titian’s 
Cadore, were but hill villages ; yet these men painted, not the court, nor 
the drawing-room, but the Earth: and not a little of Heaven besides : 
while our good Sir Joshua never trusts himself outside the park palings. 
He could not even have drawn the stawberry girl, unless she fea got 
through & gap in them—or rather, I think, she must have been let in at 
pry hy ade ebm pn in a pottle, ready for the la- 
. Giorgione would have set them, wild and fragrant, 
— leaves, in her hand. Between his fairness, and Sir Joshua’s 
there is a strange, impassable limit—as of the white reef 
that in the Pacific isles encircles their ioner lakelets, and shuts them 
from the surf and sound of sea. Clear and calm they rest, reflecting 
fringed shadows of the palm-trees, and the passing of fretted clouds 
across their own sweet circle of blue sky. Bat beyond, and rownd and 
pn ay ww coral bar, lies the blue of sea and heaven together—blue of 
You will find it a pregnant question, if you follow it forth, and 
leading to many others, not trivial, Why it is, that in Sir Joshua’s girl, 
or Gainsborough’s, we always think first of the Ladyhood ; but in 
Giotto’s, of the Womanhood? Why, in Sir Joshua’s hero, or Vandyck’s, 
it is always the Prince or the Sir whom we see first ; but in Titian’s, the 
man. 
Not that Titian’s gentlemen are less finished than Sir Joshua’s; but 
their gentlemanliness* is not the principal thing about them ; their man- 
hood absorbs, conquers, wears it as a d 
another stern ground of on—will Titian make a gentleman of 
every one he painta. He will make him ¢o if he is so, not otherwise ; 
and this not merely in general servitude to trath, but because in his sym- 
pathy with deeper humanity, the courtier is not more interesting to him 
than any one else, “ You have Jearned to fence can 
speak with clearness, and think with precision ; your hands are 
your senses acute, and your features well-shaped. Yes: I see all this in 
you, and will do it jastice. You shall stand as none but a 
could stand ; and your fingers shall fall on the sword-hilt as 
could but those that knew the grasp of it. But for the rest, this y 
fisherman, with rusty cheek and rope-frayed hand, is @ man 
ou, and i 7 - bly mee several oS a A were divisible, His 
ze colour is quite as interesting to me, as paleness, and 
ey stormy hair takes the light as well as 
curls. also I will paint, with sueh as 
not putti 


with all hardship : in you also a haman creatare, uncontending, 
and possibly not strong. ee ee 
resqueness, and all other such accidents in either, shall have due place. 
But the immortality and miracle of you—this clay that burns, 
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that this occurred 
— Having bis children and his household in subjection with all 
vity.” “ Now,” said the Bishop, comment upon it, “I don’t call it 
having his housebold in subjection with all gravity, when one of my 
Chaplains is ordered up to Lahore, and his wife says she won’t go!” 
The work is published in a goodly octavo volume, with two portraits 
and several illustrations. We can commend it heartily to the attention 
of all readers who are interested in ecclesiastical biography, or in the 
history of British-India during the last twenty-five years. 


Messrs. Sheldon & Company have published in a pretty volume the 
Rev. Irenaeus Prime’s Letters from Switzerland, with which the pablic 
is already partially acquainted by their appearance in the colamns of the 
NV. Y. Observer. Few books of ite kind are of greater general interest 
than this. It is the production of an appreciative, observant, thoughtfal 
man. 

A very clever American novel is Life Before Him, from an anonymous 
hand, published by W. Townsend & Co. It is much above the Fashion 
and Famine, Lamplighter, “ sensation’’ grade ; and although it does not 
fairly represent any phase of American life (what American novel does?) 
it does show some vital types of character. If it be the:first work of 
@ young writer, as the letter of dedication leads us to suppose, it is 
one of much promise. If the author has the ability and the opportanitz 
to observe life closely, aad the disposition to be trathfal in his art ; aud if 
he will study simplicity of style, and can afford to weight for his success, 

he has a bright prospect before him. 

Hester and I., & Vittle tale by Mrs. Manners, which Sheldon and Com- 

pany have published, is among the best of those books of religious ten- 
dency which are so much in demand now for the young. It is very 
lively in ite descriptions and dialogues, and interesting in its incidents, 
and it preaches very little. 


—_S 


Hine Arts. 


SIR JOSHUA AND HOLBELY. 
The following fine appreciation of the greatest British and one of the 
greatcst German painters, is from the current number of the The Corn- 
hall Magazine. It bears no signature ; but we think that we can hardly err 
in attributing it to John Ruskin ; of whose styie and whose critical abil- 
ity it seems to us a very fine specimen. 
Long ago discarded from our National , with the contempt lo- 
ically due to national or English pictures,—lost to sight and memory 
for many a year in the Ogygian seclusions of Mari/borough House—there 
have reappeared at last, in more honourable exile at two 
great pictures by Sir Joshua Reynolds. Two, with others; but these 
alone worth many an entanglement among the cross roads of the West, 
to see for half-an-hour by spring sunshine :—the Holy Family, and the 
Graces, side by side now in the principal room. Great, as ever was work 
wrought by man. In placid strength, and subilest science, unsurpassed ; 
—in sweet felicity, incomparable. 
If you truly want to know what good work of 


jaid, is'a marvel forever: So also there is no pain’ 80 in 
sweetness. He is lily-sceptered: his power blossoms, but pot. 
All other men of equal dignity paint more slowly ; all others of equal 
force paint less lightly. toret lays his line like a the 


boundaries of conquered lands ; but Sir Joshua lays it as a summer 
. veil, where it fell 


expedient treatmen 
nted, but accessories lightly. Sir Joshua 
es accessories firmly, lightly ;—nay, flesh not at all, but spirit. 
material ; jeam strikes 
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co- 
lour that changes—are in truth the awful things in both: these shall be 
to 


painted—and last.” 
With which question, ing treatment of character, we have 


connect also this farther one: How is it that the attempts ——— 


yy; for, strange to say, his deserts him when he 
leaves bis courtly quiet. borvervol the aubdvots he chose (Ourtinal 
Beaufort and Ugolino) showed inherent apathy: had he felt , he 
would not have for this strongest possible excitement of 
the deepale-ct the arc ite. vollgloun. eahjosts - 
are even 
with less care than these. Beautiful as it is, this Holy Family by which 
so dens he oS Se at- 
tach to every group of gentle mother and babe ; while his Faiths, 
its of women. 

Tt was a faaitfal temper, which, ee redone 5 bd me 
—— to spend touch ofteartioht hill upon ts p-ehhehy p 

as one 
momentaril to indolent imagination, ended wt ety ins Pushy of 8 
Thais; « Meroury as Teor a Cupid Linkboy. How wide in- 
terval between gently trivial humour, guided by the wave of a fea- 
ther, or arrested by the enehantment of a smile—and the habitual dwel- 
ling of the thoughts of the great Greeks and Floreutines among the 
beings and the interests of the eternal world. 

In some degree it may indeed be true that the and sense of 
Seal aedinue at ee All that 
they olkey taee. Gar Gall etc enk ae oe 
coubtful, knew they paint men and women: it did not 
follow that they could pain: angels. Their own gifts never appeared to 
ee ee ee 
them. a ee et ee 
therefore to teach religion, or reform the world? To su; them- 
selves honourably, pass the hours of life happily, please their and 
leave no enemies, was not this all that duty could require, or 

Their own art was, it seemed, difficult to em- 
ploy all their genius tere dow KAR WT 
theologians? Such men had, indeed, existed ; the age of miracles 
and prophets was long past; nor, because they could seize the trick 
of an expression, or the turn of a head, had aiy right to think 
themselves able to conceive heroes with Homer, or gods with Michael 

was, in the main, their feeling: wise, modest, unenvious, and 
unambitious. Meaner men, their contemporaries or successors, raved of 
bigh art with incoherent passion ; arrogated to themselves an equality 
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THe Alvion. 
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books— the steelyard—the on the table, the seal ring, with its 
Senviogn—<ll intone there, and there, in beauty of which 
no one could have dreamed that even flowers or gold were capable, far 
less parchment or steel, Bat every change of shade is felt, every rich 
and rubied line of petal followed ; every subdued gleam in the soft blue 
of the enamel and ing of the gold touched with a hand whose pa- 
tience of regard creates rather than paints. The jewel itself was not so 
ious as the rays of enduring light which form it, and flash from it, 
that errorless hand. The man himself, what he was—no more ; 
bat to all conceivable proof of sight—in all aspect of life or thought—not 
less. He sits alone in bis accustomed room, bis common work laid out 
before him ; he is conscious of no presence, assumes no dignity, bears no 
sudden or superficial look of care or interest, lives only as he lived—but 
for ever. } 
The time occupied in painting this portrait was probab!y twenty times 
¢ than Sir Joshua ever spent on a single picture, however large. 
Fine result is, to the general spectator, less attractive. In some quali- 
ties of force and grace it is absolutely inferior. But it is inexhaustible. 
Every detail of it wins, retains, rewards the attention with a continually 
increasing sense of wonderfulness. It is also wholly true. So far as it 
reaches, it contains the absolute facts of colour, form, aod character, ren- 
dered with an unaccusable faitbfuloese. There is no question respecting 
things which it is best worth while to know, or things which it is uone 
to state, or which might be overlooked with advantage. What 
of this man and his bouse were visible to Holbein, are visible to us: we 
may despise if we will ; deny or doubt, we shall not ; if we care to know 
anything concerning them, great or small, eo much as may by the eye oe 
known is for ever knowable, reliable, indisputable. 

Respecting the advantage, or the contrary, of so great earnestness in 
drawiog a portrait of an uncelebrated person, we raise at present no de- 
bate : I only wish the reader to note this quality of earnestness, as en- 
tirely separating Holbein from Sir Joshua,—raisiog bim into another 
sphere of intellect. For here is no question of mere difference in os 
or in power, none of minuteness or largeness. It is a question of Ea- 
tireness. Holbein is complete in intellect : what he sees, he sees with bis 
whole soul : what he paints, be paints with his whole might. Sir Joshua 
sees partially, slightly, tenderly—catches the flying lights of things, the 
momentary glooms: paints also partially, tenderly, never with half his 
strength ; content with uncertain visions, insecure delights ; the trath 
not precious nor significant to him, only pleasing ; fulsehood also plea- 
sureable, even useful on occasion—must, however, be discreetly touched, 
just enough to make all men noble, all women lovely : “ we do not need 
this dattery often, most of those we know being such ; and it is a plea- 





sant world, aod witb diligence—for nothing can be done without dili- | F 


gence—every day till four” (says Sir Josbua)—* a painter’s is a happy 
ife.”’ 


Yes: and the Isis, with her swans, and shadows of Windsor Forest, is 
a sweet stream, touching her shores — The Rhine at Basle is of 
another temper, stern and deep, as strong, however bright its face : wind- 
ing far through the solemn plain, beneath the slopes of Jura, tufted and 
steep : sweeping away into its regardless calm of current the waves of 
that little brook of St. Jakob, that bathe the Swiss Thermopyle ;* the 
low village nestling beneath a little bank of sloping fields—its spire seen 
white against the deep blue shadows of the Jura pines. 

Gazing on that scene day by day, Holbein went bis own way, with the 
earnestness and silent ro | of the strong river—not unconscious of the 
awe, nor of the sanctities of its life. The snows of the eternal Alps giv- 
ing forth their strength to it; the blood of the St. Jakob brook poured 
into it as it passes by—not in vain. He also could feel bis strength 
coming from white snows far off in heaven. He also bore upon him the 
purple stain of the earth of sorrow. A grave mao, knowing what steps 
of men keep truest time to the chanting of Death. Having grave friends 
also ;—the same singing heard far off, it seems to me, or, perhaps, even 
low in the room, by that family of Sir Thomas Moore ; or mingling with 
the bum of bees in the meadows outside the towered wall of Basle ; or 
making the words of the book more tunable, which meditative Erasmus 
looks u Nay, the same eoft Death-music is on the lips even of Hol- 
bein’s Madonna. Who, among many, is the Virgin you had best com- 
pare with the ove before whose image we have stood so a 

Holbein’s is at Dresden, companioned by the Madonna di San Sisto; 
but both are visible enough to you here, for, by a sirange coincidence, 
they are (at least so far as I kaow) the only two great pictures in the 
world which have been faultiess!y engraved. 

The received tradition respecting Holbein Madonna is beautifal ; 
and I believe the interpretation to be true. A father and mother have 

yed to her for the life of their sick cbild. She a to them, 
er own Christ in her arms. She pats down her U beside them 
—takes their child in her arms instead. It lies down upon her bosom, 
and stretches its band to its father and mother, saying farewell. 

This interpretation of the pictare bas been doubted, as nearly all the 
most precious truths of pictures have been doubted, and forgotten, But 
even su ng it erroneous, the design is not less characteristic of Hol- 
‘or that there are signs of suffering on the features of the cbild 
in the arms of the Virgin, is beyond question ; and if this child be in- 
tended for the Christ, it would not be doubtful to my mind, that, of 
the two—Raphael and Holbein—the latter bad given the truest as- 
pect and deepest reading of the early life of the Redeemer. Raphael 
—< express His power only ; but Holbein bis labour and sorrow. 

are two other pictures which you should remember together 
with this (attributed, indeed, but with no bl of probability, to the 
elder Holbein, none of whose work, preserved at Basle, or elsewhere, a 
— in the slightest degree to their power), the St. Barbara and St. 
izabeth. I do not know among the pictures of the great sacred schools 
any at once so powerful, so simple, so pathetically expressive of the 
need of the heart that conceived them. No ascetic, nor quaint, nor 
feverishly or fondly passionate, nor wrapt in withdrawn solemuities of 
thought. Only entirely trae—entirely pure. No depth of glowing 
heaven beyood them—but the clear charp sweetness of the nortbero air : 
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one another, in which we shall endow each other with every possible | (in round numbers) 361,000, which 


is 
and this froth we mean busi- | tire population. The grand total of the French in 
ness, You mean that you have an excellent, honourable, and worthy | 847,000, or more than one-fourth of the en 


virtue. But al with this 


pursue for the benefit of the members of your profession. | Canada and Louisiana are the north and sou 


rpose to 
You wish to say to them that you wish to embrace them all in the kind 
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y of Christian charity, and to see them all workiag for themselves, | plain, Ribault, Landonmere, De Manto, and their followers have grouped 
in \ ae eee. and respectably. themselves. This tendency to associate together rather than to spread 
It bas been ged against our professions that we are not careful | is characteristic of the race. It is seen in modern times at Algiers, Con~ 

enough of our money. I hope that better times are coming for both | stantina and Oran, just as it is at New Orleans, Mobile, Montreal and 

our crafts. 5 bape Sine) ad minnie gees plea or excuse made for | Quebec. The Anglo Saxon sought the solitary tie and the silent 
men of imaginative temperameat—of palliation for mea of us and | forest. He bunted over the one and felled the . The Gallic Celt 


80 forth —that — is, | hope, to be done away with = ly until it et the coast, the river, the city, and the fort; ina 


entirely disappears among us. If we wish to 


there is nothing for it but to be respectable. Macheth and Hamlet 


must be so as well as the individual who comes in to inform the | Anglo Saxon, the qualities which ultimately made him 
prince that the players are come, or the fellow that goes out and 


word, social 

» | life was a necessity for him, a superfluity for such spirits as Daniel 
Boone. In this were shown the superior energy and self-reliance of the 
master of the 


continent. 


announces that the ner is hung upon the outer wall. It is withia| Some of the French papers have recently indulged in speculations as 
the scope of all minds; hence, when we talk of contributions from the | to what this country would have been if Louis XIV. had devoted the 


wealthy, and the people 


called “ swells,” and so forth, well and good. 


whole strength of France to the American colonies, instead of a 
he 


Let those gentlemen come forward and give out of their purses and their | into European wars, which exhausted and humiliated him. H 
hearts towards those who have once amused them. Contributions from | done so the straggle with Eagland would have been longer and fiercer ; 


managers come better still. Let the captains of fortunate ships that 


| bave passed through the hardships of the voyage, and sold their cargoes | of the superior adaptation of the British races for colonizing. It should 
prosperously, miuister to the comfort of the crews and the men whose 


nevertheless, we believe it would have had the same result, on account 


not be forgotten that had le grand monarque eticouraged emigration, the 


foes order, gallantry, and perseverance have carried them through. | vast majority of emigrants would have been Huguenots. His Protestant 
t them think of the women and children, the mothers and wives at | subjects would gladly have escaped from his paternal rule, and bave 


home, aod endeavour to gather up something against the rainy day that 


thrown off their allegiance. As it was, the majority of the Huguenots 


might possibly come. We cannot all expect to do leading business in | fled to England, Germany, Holland, and only comparatively few came 


the drama of life, gentlemen, and that is the only moral of the liitle 
| story I have to tell you. Every man, whether he be the Gr igger, OF 


over here ; not enough, in fact, to form a powerful commuuity. All 
ideas of reviving Fresch supremacy on any part of this contiaent are 


| Rosencrantz, or Polonius, or Laertes, or Hamlet 





ao splendour of rich colour, striving to adorn them with better bright- 
nets than of the day: a gray glory, ae of moonlight without mist, dwel!- 
ing on face and fold of dress ;—all faultless-fair. Creatures they are, 
humble by nature, not by self-condemnation ; merciful by babit, not by 
tearful impulse ; lofty wiihout consciousness ; gentle without weakness ; 
wholly in this present world, doing its work calmly ; beautiful with all 
that holiest life can reach—yet already freed from all that holiest death 
Can cast away. 
Oo 


MR. THACKERAY ON THE DOMESTIC DRAMA. 

The fourth annual festival of the Dramatic, Equestrian, and Musical 
Sick Fand was held at Willis’s Rooms on the evening of the 22nd ult. Mr. 
Thackeray occupied the chair. After dinner and the usual toasts, the 
Chairman introduced the toast of the evening with ‘the following 
speech :—I am sure it will not require any special advocacy for the cause 
upon which [am now about to speak. The toast which I have to propose 

have all of you arranged in your bearts to accept, and if | break down 
a remarks, as very likely | shall, you will cheer me ali the same, in 
q of the i of the cause upon which I bappen to be 
speaking to you at this moment. I know you will driok with all your 
hearts proeperity to the “ Dramatic, Equestrian, and Musical Sick Fund 
Association.” ir all the world is a siage, as we know by the ancient 
adage, and all the men and women merely players, we kuow that the world 
is their stage, and that the players are men and women of our own time. 
We know that if Ron <v and Mercutio go to the Café de l'Europe after the 
play and imbibe prodigious quantities of panch after their oysters, it is 
pretty certain that those “ two gentlemen of Verona ” would bave to suf- 
for it. It Mache’ should not be a very prosperous Macbeth, but a very 
dressy man, we will say, iv bis natare, and determined to have a kilt and 
tartan from an expensive tailor, and be does not pay that schoeider for 
the goods be sends home, Macbeth, however great his courage, however 
noble his resolution, will feel a little faint as he turns dowa Bond street, 
and will have bis flae mind a little disturbed, and bis serenity put out of 
order. Ophelia bas a child at home ill and requiring a doctor, and 
all sorts of attention which her means will not enable her to procure, 
when she comes to the play the next night ber voice will fail her—ber 
part fails her—the applause fails ber that she was accustomed to obtain, 
and ber engagement fails her when she next requires it on the next oc- 
casion. Oa dear! what domestic dramas—what thrilling dramas of do- 
mertic life, have we all heard of who know anything of these things! 
ot one of us can tell dramas of this kind which take place when the 
curtain is down and the boxes are covered up in brown bolland, and the 
audience have gone to their homes. I am trying at this moment to epeak 
in as jos'y a manner asi can possibly. We are met here in mirth aad 
festivity. We pass the cheeriog wine-cup aud we give the loyal toast, 
and, as the evening passes, we svall warm up aod make speeches towards 





, or (to come to the eques- 


vaia ; yet, doubtless, it is ordained that in the formation of the great 


trian school) the sawduster in the circus, the squire of the ring, or the | American people, which a hundred years hence will give laws to half the 


Bohemian cavalcador of twenty-four horses at one time—every one of 
those, from the highest to the lowest—can have the aim to be an honest | 


globe, France shall contribute her share. Taste, ingenuity, wit, and the 
social qualities, are what she can and will impart when the time comes 


man. We can all be good fathers and the friends of our neighbours; | for converting the back woodsman and trapper into the polished gentle 


and, by God’s help, we should all wish to attain that position. If we 
fail in the race, as the best of us may, if we break down, we sball have to 
cheer us after our defeat—not that pity which is akin to contempt, and 
from which the Lord deliver us all!—bat that hearty sympathy and re- 
gard which an honest man will always give to other honest and brave 
men in misfortune. That is the toast, and I give it you, I am sure, in 
advance only of the enthusiasm with which you will drink the toast of 
the b sore I give you, “ Prosperity to the Dramatic Benevolent 
u ’ 





The report of the secretary showed that during the past year the 
society bas relieved 729 has given substantial relief in 53 cases, 
and found money for 64 families to travel. There is a balance at the 
bank of £1,003 14s, The subscription at the dinner amounted to 
£221 5s. 
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THE FRENCH IN AMERICA. 


Those who interest themselves in tracing the various channels through 
which the rapidly increasing population of this contineat is supplied, 
and in taking note of the amount of new blood infused by each, may like 
to know what are the views of a zealous Frenchman, qui no sufre se burlew 
de su ane (se the Spaniards say), on the subject. This summary is 
made by the Philadelphia American. 

M. Rameau estimates that the greater sumber of colonists of Gallic 
race are to be found north of the United States ; that is to say, in the 
British possessions. Of natives of France there are not many ; in fact, 
they scarcely form an appreciable element, for emigration from the mo- 
ther country moves at a very slow rate, and the sons of the soil are at- 


tached to it by various chains, such as poverty, the conscription, public | the rest, 


policy, and natural affection. The French love their beautiful Fare Q 
and quit it with reluctance. Not so the hardy and adventurous English- 
man, Scotchman, Irishman, or German, who sheds a few natural tears 
and then hastens on board the emi tship. Perhaps, also, there is a 
mysterious law in operation impelling the last named races to fill up the 
vacant places on the earth’s surface, which law does not apply to the 
Celts of Gaul. Whatever the reason, it appears, from M. themes’ 
statement, that the Freach population in British America does not exceed 
847,610, out of upwards of 3,000,000, although both Canada and Acadia 
were French colonies for a century and a half, and received constant aid 
from the mother country. His estimate is, in 
Newfoundland,.... . Soeredcrcedvecesess 
Saint Pierre and Miguelon,............ 
ET 60dn suv cowhnd'c anne cv cngies et 
Cape Breton,. . 
SP es Contr SOEW ce Us ss ois becSicsccloucceccucues 

Prince Edward’s Island,........6.....0eeecccceeee sceceeeees 16,000 
New Brunswick,.............. Shetne witin << onkncks tanned 25,000 







DOtA cs cccccccccccsecsbsstesccscs sevsccvcccece 97,610 


The census of 1851, made by the British government, being taken as a 
basis, the estimate is, for 





ee a eee 
ants 0 nn o.nin on RRinsenesin ott diencnherenasneule 
Hudeon’s Bay,...cccccccce...-wscvscvccesccscccscccsece 10,000 

Total,....... PeSovedesevovceeserseesioes ++.... 750,000 


It will be perceived from this that the strength of the French popu- 
lation of British America lies wholly in Lower Canada. In the ae 
provinces it is so outnumbered by and mixed up with the rest of the 
pulation as to be deprived of weight. Accordingly it is in Lower be 
nada that the visions of a French Republic, or of a reunion with France, 
prevail. The French journals published at Montreal made no secret of 
the aspirations of the inhabitants of the provisee. A cierical paper 
called L’Orders a short time since, when there was great talk of the in- 
vasion of England by Louis Napoleon, went so far as to question whether 
neutrality would be possible on the arrival of the French army destined 
to emancipate Canada from British tyranny. The patriotic and bellicose 
editor suggested that a quarrel with the United States might be set on 
foot out of the Coal bank question, and that, what with our ald and 
French sympatby, the ye might be expelled. Such an achievement 
would immortalize the Presidency of James Buchanan and the reign of 
Napoleon IIL, aod Queen Victoria would die ef grief, with the word 
“ Canada” imprinted on her heart, as ber predecessor Mary, of sangui- 
nary memory, did with the word “Calais.” We know not whether the 
Cabinet at Washington is taking steps to carry out the ideas of the edi- 
tor of L’Ordre, but in invoking our aid for the purpose, the journalist 
forgot to inquire whether we should prefer for our neighbours a Freoch 
speaking nation, under the control or the influence of Napoleon IIL, with 
French institutions and a French army, to one which speaks our own 
language, is of kindred race, and has institutions analogous to our own. 
At all events there is a doubt about it, and French editors wouid do well 
to get this doubt disposed of before taking action in the matter. But we 
are digressing ; 80 revenons a nos moutons. 
The estimate of the Freach population in the United States gives the 

following results : 





Maine, (AscnBlaea,)......cosccodccvcdcccccccecccccsectcses 5,000 
Vermont, (Franco Canadians,)......seccesceeseccececees sees 14,000 
New York, GO... covccccvescccsoccecccsscscs eccccceces 60 000 
Ohio, (French and Canadians,)......++..+ eusconsecech esa 12,000 
Pennsylvania,  dO...ccccccesccesesevessersesseseesecessces 6,000 
Michigan, GOs cecccrccncgecceserseerscccess ersccece sees 30,000 
Tadiane, (Camadiams,)..cccc...ccccescssscevcccccccccecscoeee 5.000 
Illinois, Ge... sdc000 wand o60>dun'sa téeconcoveousesben ciel 20 000 
POMNEE. Cine cease cc svnass «Cb eetlec ccncccccnaceseesedeas « 12,000 
Minnesota, (French and Canadians.). ................0000.00 15,000 


, RRR Hee neiénipels eghidmnaiial .. 179,000 

This statement makes us doabt whether so many as 30,000 natives of 

France could be found in the above mentioned States. We did not ex- 

pect even so large a namber as here appears, bat iu the stronghold of 

what was once French America, viz., in the valley of the Mississippi, and 

in the South generally, the statician must have been disappointed at the 
following results :— 





* Of 1,200 Swiss, who fought by that brookside, ten only returned. The bat- 
eww oh we ee Ee 
op ene Oe Oost ot Oo runt excten et eats and which were closed at 
Nancy by the death of Charles ot Burgundy. 

















mao. In this sense, but in no other, may France acquire supremacy 
bere ; and statistics framed to prove the importance in numbers of the 
Gallo Celtic element bave an effect contrary to that intended. 
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TETUAN. 

A letter trom the Times’ correspondent in Morocco, dated Tetuan, Feb, 
7, ia the first written from within that city. It describes the main cha- 
Easeee of the city, and the reception of the Spanish troops by the in- 

tants :— 

Early yesterday morning a renegade Cadiz watchmaker, Robles 
name, came to O Donnell’s head-quarters, and s_4 that the Moorish sol- 
diery, both Mords de Rey, or regulars, and the irregulars of the Kabyles 
or tribes, had been sacking the place for upwards of twenty-four hours ; 

, in the name of the inhabitants, he implored the entrance of the 
Spanish troops. It qqueene that his communication satisfied the Com- 
mander-in-Chief that the proper thing to do was to enter Tetuan, for 
General Rios’s division was immediately sent forward to occupy the town 
and citadel. This was done, and the Spanish colours were planted on the 
citadel. The writer of the letter appears to have eatered shortly after- 
wards in Marshal O’Donnell’s train. The gate through which be passed 
led at once into the Jews’ quarter, and it is very difficult to deecribe 
the eoene of desolation that there presented itself. The narrow filthy 
streets were paved with débris of vow | kind—broken drawers and boxes, 
torn garments, paltry merchandise of all descriptions, fruit, grain ,smashed 
crockery—the whole bleoded in a confused mass, which almost defied 
analysie, When the spoilers bad taken all they thought worth their 
while, or that they were able to carry off, they had pitilessly destroyed 

The Jews, who, as I afterwards learned, shown signs of 
terror and for the moet part hidden themselves on the entrance of the 
first Spanish troops, had taken courage on perceiving that these were 
orderly and well-behaved, and did no one harm, and now began to come 
out into the streets, and even to welcome the soldiers with cries of “ Bien 
venidos!’’ “ Viva la Reyna!” and thelike. They bad evidently suffered 
mach. Many of them were nearly naked; others had their garments 
tora, as if from rough treatment. Like all the African and Turkish Jews, 
they ~ 9 Spanish ; and they were voluble in their descriptions of what 
they undergone. They Lye to their throats, and told us how 
narrowly they had escaped having them cut by the knives and “ goomias” 
of the Moors. The city itself resembles no other I have ever seen, and I 
must postpone an attempt at its deseri until better acquaintance 
aod greater leisure. the filth that the streete, and which 
was especially accumulated in the narrow alleys that ay yay 
to them, I can give you no idea, even were it desirable to do 30, - 
bage of all kinds lay about, and hui dogs battened on it. At the far- 
ther end of a very narrow lane, heaped with rubbish and ordure, down 
whicd I glanced in passing, two huge dogs were growling, blood-bedaubed, 
over a meal of raw flesh. I had not , nor was I anxious, to investi- 
gate the nature of their meal ; but, from the form of some bloody ribs I 
saw sticking up, a horrible suspicion crossed my mind that it consisted 
of human remains. This would not be surprising, for we met with seve- 
ral dead bodies of Moors lying on the street in di nt parts of the town, 
some naked, others im; tly covered with their haicks. 

Now that we have seen Tetuan and its capabilities of defence, we are 
enabled to judge that the Moors must have been severely beaten and dis- 
couraged to yield it as they have done. The town walls are, as we be- 
lieved, of little account—common walls of about a foot in thickness—but 
there are two strong batteries besides those on Al Casbah, which citadel 
stands on a rough steep rock, and might have beld out a long time. The 
Moors have abandoned about fifty guns and mortars of various calibre, 
some very large ones, a few of them small field-pieces, whjch they might 
easily have taken away bad they chosen to do so, or been less in a barry. 
They have also left a large quantity of powder, round-shot, bombs, can- 
ister, &e. The guns are of all countries, French, Eaglisb, Spanish, 
Moorish, and some of them very old. 

— ee 


Macaviay’s Courtesy.—A young and (then) unknown missionary, who 
had no letters to him, nor any special claim to his notice was in 
about 1835, on a missionary tour, and, desiring to consult the official 
maps and other authorities, in a public office connected with the British 
Government, Mr. Macaulay not only granted him every facility required, 
bat also invited him to accompany him in his carriage on a visit to the 
Bishop's College. The gentleman, now well known in the literary world, 
thus tells the story in the Philadelphia Press -— 

Having occasion to examine documents in a certain office, a friend pro- 
cured for me a note from the late Lord Macaulay, introducing me to the 
head of the Department, and requesting him to furnish me such facilities 
as might be in his power. Going to the office next day, I found the said 
official, wre an apparently very good humour with himself, with bis 
hat on, and his fret resting on a table. No change in bis position was 
caused by my entrance; but no sooner had he opened the note and observed 
the name of the writer, than down came bis feet, off went bis hat, and he 
stood before me as deferential as if I bad been Macaulay himself. Sev- 
eral clerks were taken from their work to serve me, and everything that 
I desired was at once pat in hand to be transcribed for me ; though I had 
asked only permission to make the extracts myself. 

While the clerks were thus engaged, the gentieman drew me into acon- 
versation, and commenced making certain inquiries respecting Mr. Mar 
caulay. Heat once found ‘sat 1 was entirely unacquainted with the 
great man. Jostantly bis manner became scorvful and rade, and he soon 
went to another part of the office, leaving me to sneak out to my palan- 
quin, without the grace of a “ Good morning, sir.” 

About a week afterwards Mr. Mucaulay sent a polite communication 
to me, saying, that having business at the Bishop’s College, a few miles 
down the river Hoagly, he would, if I desired to see that institution, call 
for me in bis carriage, an lavitation which I gladly accepted. Mr. M. 
came next day in bis superb equipage, and, as we left the house, remarked 
that he had a few moment’s business at the office, and if I had no objec- 
tions we would stop there, as it lay directly in our way. 

On entering, the gentleman above referred to looked at us with 
evident dismay, and seemed to feel that I bad brought Macaulay there to 
rebuke him for his insulting treatment at my previous visit. tbad not, 
however, mentioned the thing to Mr. M., nor ever did afterward—so the 














saucy other ish good fright. 
Leoalalana, (Creates) .c0000.....sceceeces sce cccncscecseeese 136,476 a a es 
“ (Freneh,) pegeee eoesadabasscoocece gc0skaee eoooe 11,568 Mr. Rarey’s Lecrcre ro tak Lospon Capmen.—Mr. Rarey’s English 
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The grand total of the French population of the States is thus made, 
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Kr. believe, heard of any such magnificent intentions.—London Sporting 


THe Albion. 
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Sesame of the evening. 
seemed to have tickled 
into the building at 


tightly grasping their badge, as the 
noe 0 nomslty akvat the invitation, wh 
at least three or four hundred never got 


ey audience consisted of about two thousand five hundred, among | bush. 


whom tbree-fourths were cabmen or omnibus drivers, while the remainder 
were made up of friends with “a stable mind,” who had borrowed the 
badge for the evening, and etood treat for the privilege. The reporters 
of different pay bad seats allotted them in the centre, and a few 
private friends of Mr. Rarey’s, Mr. Lemon, and Mr. Leech, &c., surveyed 
the scene from the window of Mr. Allen’s office, which opens into the 
Riding School, and quite served. from its elevation, all the purposes of 
a Grand Stand. .Witbin five minutes after the doors were opened, it was 
hopelees either to fiud standing, much less sitting, room ; and as nothing 
could keep the crowd on the floor from encroaching too much on the 
arena, the line of sight suff-red still more. We beard one cabman most 
thetically lamenting bis inability to see more than the horse’s crest at 
tervals, over his fellows, and vow that be would sooner have paid five 
shillings, and seen everything, than walk his five miles and see nothing. 
To do them justice, they made every reasonable effurt to get some re- 
turn for their trouble. A chosen few set ladders against the inner wall, 
and climbed on to them ; o’hers put little spars aguinst it, and stood so 
pped up, with the aid of a friendly shoulder, or (where their light 
weight admitted of it) sat bodily on the neck of any “gentle giant” of 
their acquaintance. When every resource failed, they lionized Mr. 
Rarey’s groom, and heard. with quiet attention, the fact from bis own 
lips, that after one day's teaching, he was enabled to take the horse com- 
pletely in charge for a journey of eight huodred miles to Glasgow and 
back, and put bim in and out of railway trains unaided, and without the 
least danger of being devoured. 

The announcement to those outside that the place was fa'l was any- 
thing but soothing ; and at one time it almost seemed as if, with a se- 
ries of wolf like yells, they would have carried the very doors by assault. 
However, they were most good-bumoured under their disappointment. 
Select koots, f is true, stood near the adjacent “ Palaces” and chaffed 
divers passers-by with “* Here comes Mr. Rarey!” while the street boys 
joined in the borse laugh at their seaior’s wit, and sung on their own ac- 
count, bow “ Mr. Rarey, got down the airee ;? bat the mind of the British 
cabmen felt permanently relieved with their sallies, and the ever-faithful 
half-and balf did the ress. 

The oblong shape of the room was not so calculated to show off the 
peculiar character of the audience, as the Alhambra would have been 
supposing it could have been got. Still a lover of breadth and effect in 
costume, would have bad fine scope, as he looked down those serried 
rows. There was the big white or blue cape coat, blending with the 
sou’ wester ; the waterproof with the brown wide-awake; the red com- 
forter and the never-failing bird’s-eye tied like a hay-whisp ; with here 
and there aa old livery-coat, or a huge white pith bat decorated with a 
black ribbon, and turaed up at the edges, after the manner of “ noble 
lords,” or eccentric coachmen of the Age and the Quickilverera. In 
waistcoats, the sombre patterns seemed all the fashiou ; and in top boots, 
or even Hessians, nothing was doing. 

Amore quiet and attentive audience, on the whole, no man could 
have desired. When Cruiser came in, and when he went out, they 
cheered lustily ; and, in fact, it was from these little outbursts of feeling 
alone, that the outsiders gathered that the horse was cither down or 
showing good fight. The chestnut of Mr. Allen’s was a very pretty 
horse (although not exactly coming up to Mr. Rarey’s definition of “a 


bat having one barrel loaded with ball, I fired, though without ef- 
fect. On his coming a little nearer, we gave him three barrels of 
buck-shot, which he carried off with great difficulty tc the edge of the 


We bad hardly loaded again, when a fine doe ran the gauntlet, and 
was rolied over 4 a a near. It is hardly worth while to re- 
count the death of each individual buck or doe; some good shots were 
made, some were wounded, and, I am afraid I must confess, a great mavy 
missed. We were beginning to frel rather hot and tired, as standing 
under Capricorn is no joke ; but a good draught of water, slightly di- 


| Some occupation to break the monotony 


six.) It isa pastime to cabin ee ae ry bey | voyage to have 
shipboard i 


mprisooment. I 
therefore looked after my own birds, cleaned out every morning, 
gave them fresh red gravel (coarse) every other day, supplied them 
bountifulty with fresh water (not water caught on deck after a heavy 
rain, a8 there is a certain quantity of tar iu it,) never allowed them a 
fresh water bath, fed them with buck-wheat, wheat, canary-seed, and 
bemp-seed alternately week and week about, kept them in wicker 
Cages made on purpose, three feet long. two feet wide, and one foot 
high, aud padded the top inside the lids of the cages, to protect their 
e 


lated witb a liquid which sportsmen patronize both here and at home, | heads. 


refreshed us, and we move on to the next bush, which being a small one, 
is beaten with no success, if we may except one of the Kuffir’s dogs being 
shot in mistake fora buck. Further on we came to a large one of per- 
haps two or three hundred acres; here the Kaffirs are almost at fault, 
the bucks being very unwilling to leave such a good cover, and when 
they do, invariably backing where there is n0 gun to receive them, and 
we have the pleasure of seeing them bounding over the hill side, a long 
way out of shot. One immense old fellow was killed close to where I 
was standing : he was just making off, no doubt rejoicing in his freedom, 
when a double-shot rolled him ever ; we rushed down to cut bis throat, 
which is sometimes a ticklish piece of work, as a bash buck when not 
wounded mortally will often stand at bay, and occasionally kill some of 
the dogs before he can be despatched. A doe was also killed as she was 
running right through a knot of the beaters. 

We now begin to make our way home, as the Kaflirs are getting sadly 
anxious to kill the cow, which has been promised them by our host for 
their day’s work. They soon despatch the poor animal by stabbing it 
with their assagais. Then they sit in circles on the grass, with a fire in 
the centre, and taking the still grimy meat, just scorch and despatch it 
in an incredibly short time. We stood watching them until the Kaffirs 
had brought in the booty, which amounted to over thirty head large and 
small, making a pretty good day’s work. 

Shooting in numbers is very unusual, and with any other description 
besides the bush buck would be totally unsuccessful. The general way 
is to start alone, or at most two, early in the morning, with a good shoot- 
iog horse and a couple of dogs, riding slowly through the most likely 
places to where the game resort, till one jumps up close to you, when 
your horse, if properly trained, will immediately stand still, and allow 


you to fire from his back. Should the buck be only wounded, you have y 


a bunt after bim for perhaps a mile or two, which tries your borse’s 
wind, and puts your own horsemanship to the test not a little.—Corresp. 
London Sporting Magazine. 











Chess. 
PROBLEM No. 584. By Joun Garpyer. 
BLACK. 








wy and lively savage”), after sundry kickings and squealings, bad all 
its disinclination to allow any one to get on its back, effectually over- 
come in balf-an-boar. On the whole, the evening was a most satisfac- | 
— and’the audience showed their appreciation of it by “a cheer | 
for y,” as they left. Ualike so many of the groom-world, they have | 
never looked on that gentl as a standing reproof to them and their | 
ways, and hence they just came to see what there was to be seen, witb- | 
Out avy scepticism or previous grudge. Ia fact, from the purely ele | 
mentary questions we heard many of them put to each other, we should 
fancy \bat they bad bardly given the system or its operator a thought | 
before. They have merely looked on Mr. Rarey as a horse tamer, and 
nothing else ; and then as “ pees as | well tamed afore they come to us,” | 
they didn’t take much heed to him. Mr. Rarey, bowever, thought dif- 
ferently, and dealt especially with the folly of over-flogging horses ; and 
as, of course, every one scorned to take the bint as meant for bimeelf, 
they acquiesced with him en masse. He left town on the next Tucsday, 
and gave two exhibitions in Paris on his way to the East, from which he 
purposes returning about the middle of May, to finish up his Cavalry 
classes, and give bis farewell exhibitions all over the country. The Ame- 
rican papers say that the Pacha of Ezypt bas offered him twenty-five 
pure cast Arabs, to come and show his art there; but he went, without 
any bidding, to watch the Eastern mode of hor-e bandling, and had never, 








Srorr at Port Natat.—It was a beautiful morning, the winter had 
away, and we were at the begiouing of the summer season. Our 
*s house was some eight or ten miles distant from the meet, and as 








These birds were kept on deck the whole of the voyage, with 
oF gem canvas cover to protect them from the salt water in 

weather, Hence my success. The increase of my birds has 
amounted to tens of thousavuds. In the northern t of New 
Zealand they breed twice a-year, and they bave stocked the province of 
Auckland, 200 miles distany from the point where they where first sent 
adrift, which was upon one of my estates, near the North Cape of New- 
Zealand. In the early part of 18591 sent out 400 house and hedge- 
sparrows and yellow-hammers in the Flying Fish to Auckland; and I 
hope in September to send out 400 singiug birds to the same port gratai- 
tously. Sidce I have been in New Zealand I have imported into that 
colony no less than 140,000 English forest-trees from Eugland, which 
have beeu planted from [overcargill, the southernmost settlement in the 
south island, to the northernmost part of the north island of New Zea- 
land. Itis quite useless for emigraots to take any further trouble in in- 
troducing the forest-trees of Euglund into New Zealand, as they ma: 
obtain trees there of cuttings from the produce of the parent trees which 
I have imported. 
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White to play and checkmate in three moves. 


Sototioy To Prosiem No. 583. 
White. Black, 


y Retry Eo |  $3ae 
3 B takes B, eb. K moves. 
i Eichctemaies, 








our borses witb their unsbod hoofs made a clean bard sound in the canter | turn. 
over tbe dry * Veldt,” we could almost fancy we were in Old England, | 


and on our way, p*rbaps, to cheer on a pack of barriers, or, better still, 
view reyvard break from a gorse cover with a pack of bounds at his brush. 


Our way lay mostly over the top of some high bills, now up, now down ; | 


anon we were galloping over along green flat, then climbing a steep 
hill, then winding our way down « stony declivity ; but the Natal horses 
are mostly sure-footed, and pick their route through the loose stones 
with surprising ease and safety. It was a eplendid sight to see, thus 
early in the morning, the fine prospects ‘hat burst on our view at every 
tura of the read. Long ranges of bill, deep broad valleys, with lim- 
pid streams jumping and gurgling through their rocky bottoms, and 
precipitous kloofs here avd there studded wiih trees, with the morning 
sun struggling to show itself, aud clear away the gauze-looking mists 
which hung like a silver wreath over the surrounding country—composed 
a view which we were loath to leave, besides cheering us with the pro- 
mise of a fine uoclouded day for our epust. 

We arrived at our destination about eight o’clock, and after partaking 
of a sub-tantial breakfast, began to make preparations for the forthcom- 
ing slaugbter, 

At last the word is given to start to the first bush, where we are to 
meet the Kaffirs, who are to beat for us. Some walk, others ride, and as 
we trudge oa through the long grass, each describing what be bad done 
on former occasions, and had boped to do on this, a startled covey rise 
some distance from us, evidently frightened at the unusual stir in their 
quiet neighbourhood. “Bang! bang! bang!” go two or three guns, 
and though they are a long wey off, Eley’s cartridge fetched one of them 
dows. This is looked upon as a good omen, and on we go. Rounding 
Qsteep bill. and partly ascending it, we come in sight of our first de- 
tacbment of Kaffirs, who with their koob-kerries aud assagais raised in 
the air, are coming towards us, singing ia a low mouctonous tone, which 
increases ae they approach. When close to us, they form in a ring, and 
commence yelling and shouting, meanwhile beating time with their kaob- 
kerries. One athletic fellow would then spring into the centre of the 
group, and commence throwing himself into all sorts of contortions, 
which would have puzzled a ballet-dancer to imitate, and he thea re- 


tired to his place and was succeeded by another. This pantomime | 
lasted for a few mioutes, whea they seemed ready for busines. They | 


were indeed a strange motley group. One old fellow, the chief, who evi- 
dently considered himself un important personage, was showing some of 
us a wound be had received in one of the wars in which he had been ea- 
gnged. It bad been caused by an assagai, which bad egtered his chest 

gone out at his back. He was dressed with great , & girdle of 
monkey skins round his loios, and a number of brass rings on his fingers, 
arms, aod ancles, while some of his satellites wore discarded military 
Coates, One fellow would boast a cap, another & waistcoat, a third a pair 


of trowsers ; but most of them bad only their native costume, a girdle of 


skins, and strips of cow-hide instead of bracelets. The old chief is called 
aside, and orders given him, how and where to beat the busb, which di- 
reoti he tes to his men, and away they go with their 
wretched half starved curs, dogs of almost every mongrel breed, barking 
at their heels. They enter the cover, and then begios a row, which 
“ must be beard to be appreciated.” Biped and quadruped both joia in 
one discordaut yell, and the more noise they make the more chance there 
is of eport. 





We are all stationed outside at intervals, where we stand as quiet as 


possible. Tne Kaffirs drive the bucks before them, and the poor crea- 
tares, to escape the bedlam bebind, break cover for another bush. A 
friend and mysclf were standing on a rocky ledge over-banging a deep 


gorge, where we could command some distance, when a doe made her 
I was unable to get a shot, bat in an instant a ballet 
Whistled past my bead far too close to be pleasant. Dowa I went imme- 
diately, expecting its fellow ; but not finding it come. was soon up agsia 

out for a sbot. We bad not long to wait, when a large buck ran 


appearance. 


Close to the Kaffirs on the 
hidden 


by the long grass, they did not see him: he was a long way off ; 





To Cornnesronpents.— W. H. O. Problem duly received : will appear in its 





Cuess Irems.—The Telegraphic Chess Match between Boston and New York 
came to a close on Friday, the 16th inst., each party winning a Game. The 
| contest having lasted eight days, it is doubtful if either city will be desirous of 
renewing hostilities, for the purpoge of testing the question of superiority, for 
| some time to come. We should much prefer to see play resumed over the 
| board, face to face, rendering the contest one of skill rather than study, it being 
| obvious that in a game left seven times unfinished, those who bave the most 
| leisure for rigid anal have a decided advantage over those whose occupations 
| allow them bat little time for study. It is probable that in this contest neither 
| party availed themselves of the opportunity, so often afforded to them, of analyz- 
Se the Games, the play on both sides indicating as much. We give Game No. 
1, reserving Game No. 2 for next week.—— New York Chess Club Tourna- 
ment has reached its last stage. In the Third Section the score stood thus: F. 
| Perrin 1, versus F. Bernier 2, oe. P. giving the Queen's Knight); 8. Loyd 1, 
versus M. Mantin 2, (Mr. 8. L. giving the 





victory now rests between M. Mantin and Mr. ' 
GAME No. 1. 

White (N.Y.) Black (B.) White (N.Y.) Black (B.) 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 26 Qto K Kt3 seer 
2K KttoB3 PtwQ3s oh bag EF toB4é 
3 PwQé P tks P 2 PteKRS RtoK4 
HE bey hy BtoQ?2 Eb ty tag pagel 
5 Bto 4 amor 30 Riks Q toKT 
6QwQ3s ttoK BS 31 RtoQB3 PwQRé 
7 Castles (a) K BtwK 2 32 Pw QKt3 RwkK5 
8 Ktto Kt5 Oe 33 PtoK Kt3 Pw K Kt3 
9 QtoQKts t tks B 34 P tks P ch K tks P 
a! Castles 35 KtoB2 PtKB4 
ll Pt KB4 PtoKR3 36 Kto B3 PtoRé 
1 KttoKB3 Bt~QB3 (0) 37 Rw K3 R tks R (e) 
13 QKttoB3(c) Kt tks P 38 K tks R KtwoB3 
14 KttoQ4 (d) Kt tks Kt 39 Kw B4 PtoQ4 
15 Kt tks B P tks Kt i Peone PwQs 
16 Q tks Kt bed 41 PtoQR4 PwoQB3 
17 PwK BS toK BS 42 KtoB3 KtoKé4 
18 QtoKKt3 KtoR2 43 KtoK2 K wo K5 
19 Qt.Q3 K R to K 8q 4 PwOKR4 PwQBs 
20 BtoQ?2 RwKé 45 PtoQ Kt4 KtoQ4 
21 see RwQé 46 P tke P og by 
22 QtwB3 B tks B 47 Kt Q2 P to K Béch 
133 G tks PwKBS 48 K moves Ki OB! 
| 24 QRto K sq a * 49 PtoQRGE KtoQB3 
|26 RtksR tks R ew York resigned. 








(a) B to K B 4 would have been stronger play.—(b) Boston has already an 
advantage in position, resulting from New York's error in castleing.—(c) Over- 
Biack could take K P with impunity—(d) Q Kt to Q 5 would 


looking that 
have been better play, for if 


B tks Kt 


KttoBS 
Q tes Ki 


gress of the Game will show. 


n’s Knight). The honour of 


and the Bishops being of different colours White has a better chance of drawing 
the Game.—(e) The exchange of Rooks involved a very nice calculation, that 
of throwing the move on White by a judicious sacrifice of a Pawn, as the pro- 


mas NOW READY 
THE SPRING FASHION FOR GENTLEMEN'S BATS. 
is Esre. is desirous to statethat ; the opinion of many 
i. kA bis bat tor this seasen are prostunast to be supe. lor in port of style, 
richness of material, and exquisite wi rkmeanship to any that bave gooostes 
He submits this unique and beru'iful fabric to the judgment of the pablie, with the fullest 
fid tno purebasi: g cue of bis ioiminble Hats, oon by eny possibility, 
be disappointed in its intriusic superiority, either us re: js Gimenses, beauty, or dura- 
bility. 


N. ESPENCHIED, 


Manufacturer of Gents’ Hats, 
No, 118 Nassau Street. 


LORD & TAYLOR, 
461 to 467 BROADWAY (cor. GRAND STREET. 
ARE BOW OFFERING 
AT RETAIL, 
« large and attractive stock of 
FASHIONABLE DURY GOODS 

of every deseription for Spring and Summer wear 
MUCH BELOW USUAL PRICES. 

ALSO AT STORES 

255 to 261 GRAND STREET, 
47 & 49 CATHERINE STREET. 


JOHN OSBORN, 


NO. 45 BEAVER STREET, NEW YORK, 
AS AGENT FOR 


THE VINE-GROWERS’ COMPANY OF COGNAC, 


AS THE FELICITY TO STATE. THAT THE COMPANY HAVING DETERMINED 
(for obvious reasons) upon puting up the Gnest qualities of 
PURE COGNAC BRANDY, 
Cases Dosen ful)+ized Botiles each, the seme will be di of to the 
Me ibe Punic by the waderel ned vo pemaiie firms, Ti 18 COMPA ¥, uode the Presi- 
dency of the OCUNT DE SaInT-Lt IKn, with a Capital of THRER MiLLIONS OF 
FRANOS, ts p from purch 4 any Hrandy, except that which shal) bave 
wholly produced trum the grape, and hall likewise be the growth of the Ar 
Oc 


bottle is sealed with the capsule of the Company, the corks bear the rame stamp 
aed tbe labala for.s de le verite, duly sigoed in fac-simile, contain an exact description of 
the quaity. For sale 


CARBART & BROTHER. 58 Broadway. 
FReD'K. 8. OUZZENs, 73 Warren 

BACKETT, BELCHER & ©O., % Pearl Street, > New York. 
HALL, DIXON & OV.. 149 Chambers Street, 

W. WILSON, 22 Keaver pireet. 




















SELPHO’S PATENT ANGLESEY LEG 
And Artificial Hand, ‘dian 
— NRIVALLED SU KSTITUTES FOR LOST LIMBS A 
ARATE n —RURRE UERLY aL Talons, ew tae 


, 
wr ‘SeLruue « RTIFICIAL HAND, a new and useful substitute for a lost Hand. £0 
arranged \hat the wearer can open and shut the fingers, &c. WM. SELPHO. 


HOWE'S PATENT ELLIPTIC SPRING BED. 
WHAT I8 SAID OF IT: 
* Commends itself to every lover of easy repose.” —N. ¥. EVANGELIST 
“It needs only to be seen to be ”? Ww. ¥, TRIBUNE 
“It will be universally ased.”—N. ¥. TIMES. 
“ Has accomplished the object desired.”— TOME JOURNAL. 
“ Ranks foremost among at 1 th — WA 
LIGENCER. 
“Cool, compact, durable, portable, cheap, cleanly, and delight 
ful.”—KNICKERBOCKER MAGAZINE. 
“It Is precisely the article wanted.”—MERCANTILE TIMES. 
be procured of first class dealers throughout the 
A pt ftw ag difect from ite > aes price, from $6 w $6,” according 
vo width. For circulars aud further ee eae hes Epic net fe Co., 
78 Broadway, New York. 








‘ON INTBL- 








D GATION of the Church of St. George the Martyr, 
r=. we nard, D.D., Keewwr, vow worshipping «t 60 >ixh Avenue, wil 
remove to the new Chureh en the North side of 44h Street betwern jhe Sh and 6th Avenaes, 
on Palm Sunday, April Ist Divine servi e will be celebrated (WU. V.) at wig AM, ondé 








was the first colonist that ded in importiag the English pbeasact, 
the golden pheasant, and the partridge into New Zealand. Oa Nov. 8, 


~ Exouisu Trees aNp Birps iw Kew ZeaLanp.—The following extract SEFUL IN 
from a letter of Mr. W. Brodie, of Eastbourne, Sussex, which appeared a U “pstantly. Gioves, fobons, Sc., cleaned equal w vew. Withow 
few months since in the Home Nees is very interesting: I believe I 


1845 [be elsewhere says : ‘ Birds —_ He be sent out between hee] 
and September : those sent in April or May are eure to pine away an : 
die, it Cotas their pairing parton I left the St. Katherioe’s Dock. in the HEGE™AS. CLARK & CO.S Celebrated Cod Liver O11, war- 
ship Ralph Bernal, bound for Auckland, New Zealand, with” thirty-six canon ep 
pbeasacts aod partridges on board, and, after a long and most dirayree- 
te bunk ; but being below them, and | able voyage of 261 days, landed in Auckland om Ang. 10, 1846, with the 


P. M. aod 0a every morning aud evening of Passion Week. 





yes - spots. 1. 
EKVERY FAMILY.—Grease err sermary ie rune 
jabric. by HEGEMAN & CO SCONCES TRATED SEN a 

fieasman & Co. Chemists ane Druggists. 16), 399, 511, aod “56 Yroadwas. ~ 


UPUY* UISITE FRENCH PeERFUMERY, Liquid Bou- 
q x tt dao ny Fioral Fumad«s, Hair Olis, dua ‘Cosmetics, lor Wwe Wiles and 
oarsery, a Nu. 609 Broadway. 











ext Cod Fish Livers, b: 
fe and prepared [om MAN & UO.. 16h, 399, Sil and 756 Broadway. 

















FFI OTI The Mails for EUROPE, via South mpton end Havre 
OF FICK NOTICE cee at tls OMer, co BATURIAL, the Bist day of 


same number of pheasants and partridges as I left England with (thirty- March sto 0 clock, A. Me 1SAa0 V, FOWLER, 
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ANIEL LORD. DANIEL PARI=H LORE D SPENCER, W. Chester. 


PHILIP R. KEAMNEY, Secretary. 





The Company insures Lives; grants and purchases Annuities ; 
tacts, involving the interest of money and the duration of life 
DEPOSITS. 
The Company allows interest on deposits pegable 
upon short noth 


and makes any other con- 


y 4 per cent. per one. 
-” fo 
On all pa by the Court of Equity and Surro- 2s « 
<, 


” 


and on — deposits intended for accumulation, such interest as may be 
agreed oa. 





“THIRD AVENUE SAVINGS BANE, 
CORNER OF THIRD AVENUE AND TWENTY-FIFTH STREBT. 
CHARTERED 1852. 
pe Ee SER CENT. INTEREST ON ALL SUMS FROM $1 TO $1,000. purosits 


gece April 10 to draw interest from April 1. ok en daily from 10 wo 3, 
also on Monday eanendag and Saturday evenings, from 6 to 8 o’ 


SPENCER K. GREEN, President, 
8. 8. CHILDS, Seeretary. 





W. H. LUSH, 
REAL ESTATE BROKER, 
202 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, 
Country Property Sold and Exchanged. Houses of all description always on hand. 


- BROWN BROTHERS & CO, 
59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, 


BAUR CORMBACIAL AND TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS, FOR USK LN THIS COUN. 
try and Abroad. 





AUGUST BELMONT & CO,, 





OFFICE OF THE 


ormity with the 
ration :— 


Premioms on unex, 
Premiums receiv: 
Marine Risks 
Fire “ 
Total Amount of Premiums........... ° 


Amount of Earned Premiums during the year 
Returo Premiums 





Expenses and Reinsurances................06-00- 000% 
Met Profit... .......-css-eeeceee 


The ASSETS of the Company on the 4th October, 1859, wer 
Bons Estate and Bonds and Morigages.................+ 
Btocks, Loans on Stocks, aceruec Tateresi on Dende and 
Cy Loans, Rents of Real Estate, Salvages, ac.. 
Bills Receivable... 
Premium Accounts not yet collected 






the Company's own scrip) estima’ 


The Board 
1869, be declared of 81X PE 
ont oer that 


the p: 
bat the whole vameieing Scrip of the y 
erst and yey leaving an 


By order of the Board, 


TRUSTEES. 

OSES H. GRINNELL, LOUIS LORUT. 

CSWELL SPRAGUE, ANTH’Y. B. NEILSON, 
OLIVER SLATE, Jn., OHN WHITEHEAD, 
WILLIAM H. MACY, . H. NEWMAN, 
DRAKE MILLS HENRY A. COIT 
G. WINTHROP GRAY, CHAS. H. MARSHALL 
SAMUEL L. MITCHILL, JOSEPH FOULKE, Jn 
PREDERICK G. FOSTER, JACOB R. NEVI 


, Us, 
poate & GAILLARD, JR, 
SIMON DE VISSER. 


ats Be RIER, 
SCHU LER LIVINGSTON, 


WM. H. NEVIUS, Secretary, 


INSURANCE. 


po Lang . ee * poy my 18%8.... 
1889, on 


Scrip of sundry Mutual Ieaurance Companies (including $15,364 of 


INSURANCE, 














SUN MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
INSURANCE BUILDINGS, 49 WALL ST. 


New Yor«, Ocroser 28, 1859. 
T 3 25 FOLLOwInS Staseeane OF THE ayy rns OF 1H18 COMPANY I8 PUB 
ia conf: requirements of the 1(th Section of the Act of its Incorpo 












$493 6 
79, Fr a. 


573,315 91 
- $335,227 61 


yo TRUSTEES, IN CONFORMITY 
the following Statemen 





Premiums on Policies not marked off ist January, 1850. 
Total amount of Marine Premiums. 


Office of the Atlantis, de Yone! inamremee 


CHARTER eye eee 


TO THE 
t of its affairs on the 3ist December, 
Premiums received on Marine from lst January, 

st) Risks, y. ecane 









‘iar 


=e Policies have been issued w Life Risks; uor Fire 
pon Life upon Risks disconnected wig 


ums marked off from ist Jenuery, 1859, to 3lst December, 1859. 


Tween pes pelt during the same peri 
Premiums 


and pL seinen 








The aenene have the following Assets, viz :-— 
pend ee pony nn New York Stock, City, Bank. an Other Stocks, $2,507,021 a 


heres 


Dividends on Stocks, Interest on ‘Bonds and Mortgages and other sauas, 





rm dah bs 
"598,882 4 





ns secured by Stocks, Bonds and Mortgages, and 


eundry Wotes, anenpenreied and other claims ee the Company, es. 


timated a 


Six per cent. interest on the anion 


thereof, or their legal repre en: 
After r: ) 


tificates of the 





e as follows, viz :— 


i horigages 





34 990 £0 


$1,974,290 72 


of Trustees pore this day directed that a Dividend of Interest to lst November, 
R CENT. on the outstanding Serip of the Company, payable on 


at day. 
that a Dividend of THIRTY PER Sent. IN SCRIP to the dealers with the Com- 
it ast year, be issued after the Ist Japuary next. 
u ear 1862 and en “Ss am reee 
jeemed IN CASH after the Ist January next, the interest thereon 
amount of accumulated profits of over ONE MILLION ‘OF 


wafer oad redemption, there will be no outstanding crip of an issue prior to the year 


WILLIAM H. NEVIUS, Secretary. 


ALEX. M. LAWRENCE, 
Sou A. IBEL 
EDW ry BART ETT, 
E\ IAS PONVERT, 
wy G. Bopion, 


U. 

Petoy BR PYN 
CHARLES STROKER, 

SAMUEL M. FO 

JOBEPH V. Onativia, 


A. B. NEILSON, President. 
JOHN WHITEHEAD, Vice President. 





SECURITY 
PIRE 


(GREAT WESTERN BUILDINGS. 


THOMAS W. GIRDSALL, Secretary. 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 0 PINE STREET, NEW YORK, 


) 


CASH CAPITAL $500,000. 
WELL SECURED ON BOND AND MORTGAGE. 


Property Insured on the Most Favoarable Terms. 


JOBEPH WALKER, President. 





BANKERS, 
No. 50 Wall Street, New York, BEBECTORS. 
SSUE LETTERS OF Gbeiz FOR TRAVELLERS, AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS | Josurm Wateee, Rissa P. Bacrr, Ww. Dexswroor, Gronce H. Beren, 
5 of the world through the Messrs. Roruscuitp’s of Paris, London, Frankfort, Vienna, and | Joum Hassey, 8. T. Vatewrore, Eoxu'p. W. Commer, Evwarp Cnouwet, 
meee, Gnd Cee ome ° a Rosert L. Cass, Joux R. Wu, Wa. Brevsat, Jr.. Gronos B. Gainweit, 
Ww. H. Hosser, Rost. L. Murear Sarre Laweerce, Tuomas J. Owen, 
t ’ ’ 
= ee BA ye toe eit Abs Epwarp Wuxerts, Wx. Aen Burien, Jos. Lawnance, Awrnony P. Francia. 
PPER FOR GALR, BILLS ON THE union B = oF by “ook p Aen A a he tte ~s : > 
) i) A » . AN n x, 
Montreal and its Branches in Canada, in sums to suit Pi D ON THE | Epwan Masare, Jens Aces, D. — 
CREDITS issued, Sterling Exchange, and Notes, and Drafts, payable in Canada pur- | 2a"8¥ Bannow, Wu. F. Morr, E. J. Donnan, Roseat xB. 
ehased or Col Epwaxp Haicnt, Epwarp Woop, 





JOHN MUNROE & CO. 


AMERICAN BANKERS, 
NO.5 RUE DE LA PAIX, PARIS, 
Qaee_ cass LETTERS © CREDIT ON ALL THE PRINVIPAL TOWNS 


FRANC HOLLAND. 


. PORTUGAL, GERMANY, 
gpast bs RITAIN, BELGIUM, SWITZERLAND, RUSSIA. 
SPAIN, ‘ -TALY, SWEDEN. 
180 On 
ATHENS. BEYROUT, CONSTANTINOPL CAIRO 
ALEXANDRIA JERUSALE o., ke. = 


in New York, No. 8 Wall Street. 
WELLS, FARGO & CO., 
n. Y. & CALIFORNIA EXPRESS & EXCHANGE Co, 
82 Broadway N. Y., 
ISPATCH AN EXPRESS TO CALIFOR NL ORE 
p's Tbe, ee ual Ca ha, OR GON SOK AED THB SANDWICH Is 
tenes on California, ‘Oregon, © aud Tiseds 


DUNCAN, AN & CO, 
KERS 


AN . 
CORNER OF PINE AND NASSAU STREETS, NEW YORK 


IssU8 
Clroular Notes and Letters of Credit, for Travellers, 
available in all the Principal Cities of the World. Also, 
MERCANTILE CREDITS, FOR USE IN EUROPE, CHINA, ae. 


COLLECTIONS IN THE BRITISH PROVINCES. 
Ls AND NOTES PAYABLE IN CANADA, WHEN EXC 
B'S HANGE I8 PROVIDED 





each mon 
for sale at all times. 





eee ny CERNE Co land, [reland, Scotiand 
pe etetchen North America and A me 
R. ©, FERGU S880. 
F. H GRAIN, 
©. F. SMITH. 


BANK-NOTE ENGRAVING. 
AMERICAN SBANK-NOTE ~~ 


Ww yo 
te J BUSINESS OF THIS COMPANY IN yaw YORK, HAY tNa BREN K CONC ENTRA- 





"fo 29 William Street, New York. 





ted in the MERCHANTS’ EXCHANG A q 
WRIGHT, HATCH EDSON, TOPPAN H OARPENTER 4 ©O., DANFORTH, = - 
KINS & bO., BALD, COUSLAND & CO.,’ JOCELYN, DRAPER; WELSH & co., 
WELLSTOOD, HAY 4 o> egy ‘are discontinu:d, and all comm may Serchine 


pany is now prepared to afford to BANKING INSTITUTIONS and THE PUBLIC 
TRB ADVANTAGES an the prov. 18 Is FORMATION, both as it regards the SUPERIORITY OF | 








AUTHORIZED CAPITAL, 


by Fire, on Merchandise, 
Losses Adjusted in a New ork, and promptly paid, wi! 


law of the State. 
New York Trustees. 


New York Directors. 
wet Harpocs, 
tt Was 


Guo BM Mowe 
BewJauiys A, Mumrorp, 


Bonans Bewsox, 


Josmra 8. Hawes, 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 


aves per Cont— Sia Cent interest on the 
SeeMasaiec ef the tases ot 1886. 


BENJAMIN A. ONDERDONK, Secretary. 


CALEB 0. HALSTED. President Manhat 
earns LIVINGSTON, Firm of Barclay 
WA SHERMAN, ” Dunean, 


UNITY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF LONDON. 
U. 5S. BRANCH, 58 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
000 STERLING. 
be UNITY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY INSURE AGAINST LOSS OR DAMAGE 
But Hor — Furnt usual rates. 


&e., &c., at the 
to Loncon. 


A Special Pand of $150,500 
Is held by the New York Trustees, for the benefit of Policy Holders, in accordance with the 


tan Bank. 
& Livingston. 


, Sherman & Co. 


J. De Pevster Oepax, 
Josera STU4kt, 
Rowanp D. Sraacvs, 
Bens. M. Warriocs, 
Jeremie Wiser. 


GEORGE OB ADUAB Wall Street, ‘New York. 


\L INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OFFICE, 111 BROADWAY. 
AND INLAND 


$580,000. 
ye COmraAne CONPIEUES TO DO AN EXCLUSIVE MERCHANDISE Lay 
me and has returned to its dealers, out of the profits of the & dividend of 


year 1858, 
bas 


ALFRED EDWARDS, President. 
WILLIAM LEOONEY, Vice President, 














OF LIVERPOOL AND LO 
| Office, 56 Wall Street. 


AUTHORIZED CAPITAL, 
£2,000, oe STERLING, OR 


FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE, 


ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


NDON. 


$10,000,000. 


id up Capiia! and Surplus, $3,000,000, 


| A etaeies > FUND OF 
| TO MEET LOSSES. 


$250,000 HELD IN NEW YORK, 


to transact 
BRANCHES. 
Richard Irvin. 
Adam Norrie 


Henry Eyre. 
Moke. 


Tela WORK. « for the sajety of the trust conjided to their and they | usted in New York, and | promptly 
werg of the patro mage Ectetetere extended to them under their | in addition Ry its its Fite eas, this Company is pre: 
cm oe we ata. + 
er ORK, FHULADELPUIA, BOSTON, NEW ORLEANS, CINCINNATI, LIFE INSURANCE IN ALL ITS 
MONTREAL pai. HICAG CHA Ez N, | NEW YORK TRUSTEES. 
WM, H. WHITING, Secretary. - PPAN, President. Adam Norrie, James McCall, 
= | COMMITTER OF MANAGEMENT. 
Wm. Picke a. Royal Phelps, 
NOTICE TO TAX-PAYERS. | Thos. Ric Benj. B. Sherman, 
PRICE OF THE COMMISSIONERS OF TAXPS AND ASSESSMENTS, NO. 32. CHAM. | W. Butler Daneati, Henry L. Routh, 
bere Stree i, Rew Yo ark, January 10, 1860, orice & IS HEREBY GIVEN, thatthe As | Henry A. Smythe, George 
sessment Rolls of Rea: ana 4 te of of Ne ‘ 
now open for public Inapection, and will contin ~ pas until most fo fy = | Epucyp Hvary, Surveyor 
elusive. All tax payers are earnestly requested to call and examine the same, to order that | A. B. 


any errers ia (he asecsements may be corre 0 érsons entitled by law to reduc- 

on of (heir arses: ments. by reason 0: bel clergymen oF for military services; and also 
Uterary or chart'abie institations, by aw exempt from taxation, are requested to make ap. 
plication for 8: cb reguciiva or exemption, previous to the closing of the rolis on sald S0uh 


day of A 
nite A, “Aowing section of the Act of April 14, 1809, is published for the information of tax 








yr rane 10. Durtog the time the books shall be « 
provided, application may be made by any person ering himael teeritved by the as 
valuation of his real or personal estate, to b ne sane corrected. If such applica 
tion be made in relation to (he assesse a valuaiion of real estate, it must be made in writing, 
Mating the Locus of objections thereto, and (bereupon the ¢ commissioners shall ¢ Xamine into 
complaint, aad if, tp their judgment, \be assessment is erronecas, they shall cause the 
game to be erecved: If euch apptication be made io relation to the assessed valuation of 
Personal ew the applicant shall be examined ander oath by the said Commissioners who 
aball be suinalend to administer such oath, or acy of them, and if, in their jadgment the as 
sessment is erroneous, they shali cause the same io be corrected, and fix the amount of such 
Aeeesetment as they may believe to be sast, and declare their Cecision thereon within = ae 
days after such applica ton sball have been made to them. No reduction shall be y 
the Board of Sapervisors of apy mt on real or personal estate oar te rm (bis 
Sct, unless it shall appear, under oath or aflirmatior, ‘hat (he party aggrieved was unable to 
attend within (he period prescribed for the correction of taxes, by reason of sickness or ab- 
sence (rom the city.—Lawe of LOY, Chapter 002, Section 9. 






n for public inspection, as heretofore 
id 





A Z, wid AMBON 

J ALLEN, 

J BROWN, 
Commissioners of al sand Assessments. 


URE OLD PALM SOAP, for Chapped Hands and Fac 
PYM Poa CHILDR&N.—iv 18 Buramion 1 ANY Utuen, and deing me 
pot atl, it ls cote emolient and healing in its properties. 





Bash Use, 
made of 
To be bad of resers generally, 


J. ©. HULL & SONS, 106 Clif Street, (North end), 


MeDonaid, Agent. 





METROPOLITAN 


| FIRE INSURANCE CO 
| 108 BROADWAY, 

Cash Capital, . . 2... cece cece cee ee ee eeeeenes 
| ‘THIS COMPANY HAVING A CASH CAP! 


| those of only three other city compasies, continues to insure all kinds of per 
al property, buildings, ships in port and their cargoes, on terms as low 
sonsisten' insured. 


t with the security of the insurers and the 





DIRECTORS 

JAMES ORIMER GRAHAM, P 
Jossra B. Vanncm, Manrriw Bares, Jr., 
Dupiey B. Pour. 
Cuar.es L. a 
Wanuen Dewano, Jr., 
Henny V. Burisr, 
Joseru B. Vaanrcm, Jr., 
Jas. Lon. Guana, Jr., 
Bowes R. Mclivars, 


Moszs TaY.or, 

am O. Sueipon, 
Danyret Pans, 

Gustavus A. Conover, 








ED 
ROBERT C. RATHBONE, Assist. 


MPANY, 


CORNER OF PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 


TAL EXCEEDE 


resident. 


Samu. D. Suanveun, 5r., 
WARD A. STANSBURY, Secretary, 
Sec'y. 


Hk 





v4 SS lbe 


will ease, vom and ae 


- Fused 


cease. be 
A Stettend of THIRTY- FIVE * 


redeemed 
af Penveess 


after Tuesda 
paves: TWO AND a ie MILE L ON DOLLARS 0 ory rofits einen 
re 


Re ENT. 





rtty $6,002,734 a 


5 sortintaen of poeta’ win be yale to the holders 


7 


‘aterest thereog 
duced pe t r — ot payment, and cancelled. 
on 


the net earned premi 
Sopener Oe Se the rt Lees Dosumber 31, ‘io for which eertificates wil be ina 
Feb ne 


The profits a the Company, we from July 1, rr to January 1, 
, for which certifica'es were neat, amount to. 


Additional profits, from January 1 


on fits for 1734 years 
mt. cer tes previous to 1858, have been redeemed by eash. .. 
Net earnings remaining with the Company on Ist January. 1860 


» 1859, to Jauuery 1, ‘ideo. 





By order of the Board, 






W. TOWNSEND JONES, Secretary, 


TRUSTEES. 

OHN D. JONF! CHARLES DENNIS, 
THOMAS TIL ESTON, CALEB BARSTOW, 
HENRY COI . P. YILLO 
W. ©. PICKERSGILL, _BROY M. WI 
LEWIS CURTI®. DANIELS. MILLER, 
w RE 8. T. NICOLL, 
CHARLES H.RUSSELI, JOSHUA J. HENRY 
L. HOLBROOK, GRORGE G. HOBSON, 
R. C. GOODHUE, DAVID LANE, 
PA HARGOUS, JAMES BRYCE. 
MEYER GA W. STURGI-, Jn., 
RB. H. GILLILAN, BOC 


ROYAL PHELPS, 


A. 4. LOW 
WILLIAM E. DODGE. 


JOHN D. JONES, 


MOOR 
Danis Pk FESET > 


.f 
WiLLLAM WO wom.” 
us GRINNELL, 
©, A. HAND. 
TTS SHERMAN, 
BELL 














BENJAMIN B. 
F. WESTRAY, 


President, 


CHAS. DENNIS, Vice President, 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice President, 





MUTUAL 


Outstanding Premiums, January’ 1, 1859... 

Premiums received from January 1 to Decem 
Tota! Amount of Marine Premiums...... o 

pecs Conpeny has issued no Policies, except on 


T 


OFFICE OF 
HE PACIFIC 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
TRINITY BUILDING, 


Ili Broadway, 


NEW YORK, January 18, 18%. 
The following Statement of the Affairs of the Company is published in conformity with the 
requirements of Section 12 of its Charter : 








Cargo and Freight for the voyage. 


we been taken upon Time or upon Hulls of Vessels. 


Feeeipemnsiend ep Semae, during the period, as above $810,856 


Less Ret 





Add Profits undivided December 31, 1858, 


Net Profits........ 


seco sense sesesers 5281 


The Aeouts of Go Congeny op Ge Gs Dora, 1850; ‘were as follows, 
on 


Premiam Notes, 


Bills Receivable. . 


Subscription Notes in +a of 


"Genpang, enlaaned oh at. 


To v'ew of the 


bgt py Mp tw 


Premi 
Comp., Re Insurance and 





dend of Tateromt 0 81x per ona tn cua on the outstandi 


next. 
The 
bave further 








ng. ficates of the 
their legal repre-entatives, on and after Tuesday the 7th day of February 


nearly ox nenrere ae THOUSAND DOLLARS of 


Supstete, otter seseevieg 
that the whole of 
COMPANY, OF Or Tne ISSUE or 1857, be 
their legal tat 


and after Tuesday, the Tth day of Febraary next, from which 
The Certificates to be produced f 


By order of the Board, 
BESJAMIN A. ONDERDONK, Secretary. 


al oe 

Bene! 

27m 
a 

® 

g 


S™reng 


r 


WESSON, 


“a 
SaZzp 
= 
= 
oaks 
£355 
2 
> 
% 
z= 
# 


. ARTHUR, 


ma. 160, 


Trustees. 


UTSTANDING CERTIFIUATES OF Tf 
and to the 


thereof, or 
al the Lume of payment, 


a Dividend of Ley ote PER CENT. be declared on the net amount 
buch Certificates 


for w wii be 


J. KM 
WILLI NT, 
DAVID P. MORGAN, 


ye 


JEHIAL READ, 
M. on 


NKS, 
‘ORD, 


THomas EAKIN, 
M. EA 
H. L. ATHERTON, 





JOHN. =" HADDEN, 

GEO. oe oR 

P. Ms ERVOORT, 

ALERED AG iY 

WILLIAM LECONEY. 
ED dary’ EDWA 


ARDS, President. 
LLIAM LEOONEY, Vice-President. 


BENJAMIN A. ONDERDONK, me, 





STUYVESANT FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Office, 151 BOWERY, South-West Corner BROOMK STREET. 
BRANCH OFFICE, No. 4 BROAD STREET. 





This am Insure, against Loss or Damage by FIRE, 


Dwelling Houses a 


chandise, 
On the most favourable terms. 


Pasperice R. Lee, 
Saucer Wiiiets, 
Baagtiet _——] 
Ava W. Srizs 
Coaseuus L. Evererr, 
Epwis Pierson, 
Jouw A. Deveac, 

ar J. Bowes 


Benjamin J. Pentz, Secretary. 


Directors. 


Denton Pearsat, 
Cuar.es J. Doves, 


Aspe Paomert, 
Jossra H. Goowny, 


FREDERICK 


iturc, Ware! 
ioe, Factories, Ships In Post, mares and Mer 
All losses will be immediately adjusted, and promptly paid. 


R. LEE, President. 


SAMUEL WILLETS, Vice Pres. 





the AUantie 
astralia, aod 


LIFE INSURANCE 
eRiTis# COMMERCIAL COmMPaNY, 


SSTABLISHED 1820, 
APITAL (WITH ACCUMU LATIONS) on,sa0.00. 1 NO 10 EXTRA CHARGE FOR cnoms 
Half Premi Losses Promptly paid. 


ums may remain 
risks taken. 
Office—65 


Wall Street. 


GRO. M. KNEVITT, Acrvasr. 





J W. MAYHEW, Attorney at Law, M 
é 


Wiscen 





WALWORTH, Att'y and Counsellor at Law, Natches, Miss. 





y and C LL 





, Covington, Ky. 





MASONIC. 
REGALIA, JEWELS, AND ALL GOODS 
FOR LODGES, CHAPTERS, AND ENCAMPMENTS, 


#24 BROADWAY. 
M. PRICE. 


¥. Yours, ; 
& 4. smERe. 


MANUFACTURED aT 


YOUNG & 


AHERN, 
OFFICE, NO. 16 BEEKMAN STREET. 


